











Miss Hamlin’s School 
For Girls 





Home Building on Pacific Avenue 
of Miss Hamlin’s School for Girls 


Boarding and day pupils. Pupils received 
at any time. Accredited by all accredit- 
ing institutions, both in California and in 
Eastern States. French school for little 
children. Please call, phone or address 


MISS HAMLIN 


TELEPHONE WEST 546 


2117 
2230 PACIFIC AVENUE 9123 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The right partner, 
a smooth floor 
and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that is always 
ready to oblige with the best dance 
music; 

—that plays itself and permits 
every one to dance; 


—that keeps right on playing as 











long as any one wants to dance. 





Are you familiar with the 
delights of dancing to the 
music of the Victrola? Go to 
any Victor dealer’s and ask to 
hear some Victor Dance Rec- 
ords. He will gladly play the 
newest dance music for you, 
and demonstrate the various 
styles of the Victor and 
Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 





“Victrola” is the Registered Trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of 
this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word 
Victrola upon or in the promotion or 
sale of any other Talking Machine or 
Phonograph products is misleading and 
illegal. 


Now Vister Reserds demensteated of off dealere on the 20th of cath month 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S NEWEST HOTEL 


HOTEL PLAZA 


FACING BEAUTIFUL UNION SQUARE 
CORNER OF POST AND STOCKTON STREETS 





European Plan 
$1.50 up 


American Plan 


$3.50 up 


Our Main Cafe 
Being Operated 
on the a la 
Carte and Table 
d’Hote Plans. 


eld ting | 
TEER ith Special Rooms 


ov en ota for Banquets and 
wae = li, ye Private Parties. 
Ls 


I cag Management of 
C. A. Gonder 
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| Hotel Powhatan 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 






| 

& a = 
Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 
Qverlocking the White House, off mfort | 
and luxury, rj cupester corvica, “Exapeen | Plan. | 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up | 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 

E. C. OWEN, Manager, | 
















HOTEL LENOX 





NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





MODERN FIREPROOF 


A unique Hotel, with a desirable location, insuring 
quiet and cleanliness. 
Convenient to all points of interest—popular with 
visitors to Niagara Falls and Resorts in the vicinity 
—cuisine and service unexcelled by the leading 
hotels of the larger cities. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day up 
Take Elmwood Ave, Car to North St., or Write 
for Special Taxicab Arrangement. 
May we send with our compliments a ‘Guide of Buffalo 
and Niagara Fails’’ also our complete rates? 
C. A. MINER, Managing Director 
































HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1,000 Rooms— Largest Hotel in Western America 


MANAGEMENT—JAMES WOODS 
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Smith, over one hundred years old. 


Burney 
the 
Squaw 


Man 


By 


Beulah Ray 











AT CREEK VALLEY, a modern 
H “Sleepy Hollow,” recently 
made famous as a natural water 

shed for. the north slope of the 
errupting Mt. Lassen, contains a few 
Indians, remnants of a once fierce, rov- 
ing tribe. Under the influence of the 
whites, they have developed into an 
indolent character, no longer indulging 
in their old forms and ceremonies, with 
the exception of their gambling game, 


“Sticks and Grass.” Whiskers Tom 
proves how modern his people have be- 
come when he described a recent In- 
dian funeral which he had attended. 

“One man he floor manager. One 
man he give big talk. Girl, he sing. 
We all sit around. Smoke cigars. Felt 
badly. Just had a hell of a time.” 

Another had evidently witnessed a 
white man’s circus, judging by his gra- 
phic description. 
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“And now in these later days, white people visit Creek Vailey and hear the old Indian 
legends told over again. 


“What’s matter? White girl no 
good. Swing ‘um all around. No 
clothes on.” 

“What kind of animal, like a house, 
long nose?” 

“What’s matter? White man too 
smart.” 

Thus under the dominance of the 
white man, the superstitious customs of 
the red men are rapidly disappearing. 
There are still a few legends, faintly 
preserved by some old Indians as a 
lasting memory of the once widely 
spread tribe, and which may be ex- 
tracted by means of gaudy gifts. 

In their childlike ideas regarding the 
formation of their lands, their streams 
and their rivers, they invented weird 


tales, impossible, and yet based upon 
some scientific truth which they could 
not understand. Their history of the 
first white settlers, handed down 
through the various generations, can 
only be collected in fragments and is 
but half truth and half legendary. 
* * * * 
Many, many moons ago, when the 
red men rove at will over the whole 
country, all of Hat Creek Valley was 
one wide lake. Over this large body of 
water there reigned a coyote, a great, 
brawny animal, worshiped by the 
tribes dwelling there. Amongst these 
natives existed a superstition regard- 
ing this lake and this coyote. They 
told each other on wild, stormy nights 

















Mt. Lassen in the distance. Hat Creek Valley is on the northern slope of this mountain, 
which is now the only periodical volcano in the United States. 




















































Mt. Burney... Hat 


that some day a mightier ruler was to 
appear, a wonderful man with a white 
face, and the coyote, together with the 
lake, would disappear. 

Time passed. The lake still sparkled 
and the mighty coyote rove at will, al- 
ways during the dark hours of the 
night, his long, crying wail heard far 
and wide. 

One morning while the Indians were 
busily grinding their acorns , there ap- 
peared before them a man with a white 
face. Over his shoulder he carried a 
spade. The natives fell down upon 
their knees, bowing to the ground. The 
mighty ruler had come. Would the 
great coyote and the sparkling lake dis- 
appear! 

The stranger sat with them, feasted 
with them, when suddenly, all grew 
dark and a long, loud wail arose on the 
air. All day and all night the Indians 
prayed and feasted. They decked the 
white man with many colored beads 
and danced weird, spectacular dances. 

When morning broke all was calm. 
The red men stole from their habita- 
tions and visited the lake. No longer 


Creek in foreground. 


did that glorious body of water sparkle 
in the sunlight. It had vanished, leav- 
ing but a barren bed, down whose cen- 
ter there wound a beautiful stream, 
which, according to the imaginative 
mind of the Indians, carried with it the 
wail of the departed coyote. Thus Hat 
Creek was formed. 

Although this tale is but a legend, an 
outgrowth of the untaught minds of the 
natives dwelling in that region, there 
is some foundation of truth regarding 
the lake. Evidence can still be seen 
at Cassel, a small town on Hat Creek, 
where in years gone by, the waters of 
a lake broke through its bank. The In- 
dians have concocted their own story 
regarding this fact, of which they must 
have had some knowledge. The white 
man with the spade was probably the 
first miner to enter their country. 

Gradually this lake bottom became 
rich land. The Indians pitched their 
dwellings throughout its entire length, 
living in undisturbed peace from the 
white men. No more had come into 
their midst since the days of the ruling 
coyote. 




































Mt. Lassen smokes and grumbles. 


As these Indians became strong in 
numbers and food was plentiful, they 
assumed a wilder and fiercer character. 
Oftentimes they raided the tribes on 
the opposite side of the mountains, 
killing great numbers and robbing their 
winterstore houses. 

A rumor was spread among them 
that the mighty pale faces were reach- 
ing out farther and farther, settling 
lands with their own people and push- 
ing the Indians into more remote re- 
gions. All the fire in their nature was 
aroused. 

At this time, when vengeance and 
hatred were felt toward the whites, 
Burney appeared, a settler and a pio- 
neer. He was seized, bound and taken 
to the strong chief, Shave Head, by a 
body of half-naked braves. Burney, 
who had lived long among the natives 
of other tribes, was learned in the art 
of Indian treachery, and his soft dia- 
lect and clever repartee won the old 
chief. He ordered the white man re- 
leased and allowed to settle in peace. 

When the warriors fiercely told their 
leader that the pale faces meant to rob 
them of their lands and their women, 
the old man shook his hoary head and 
bade them be about their own affairs. 

Burney chose himself a piece of land 
and on it erected a cabin. He spent 








much of the time with the chief, im- 
parting to the old Indian many ideas 
of the whites and telling him of their 
wondrous accomplishments. 

As Burney talked wisdom with the 
old Indian, his eyes followed the grace- 
ful movements of the chieftain’s 
daughter, a great-eyed, soft-voiced 
maiden. 

Lying in his own cheerless cabin 
during the wakeful hours of the night, 
Burney found his mind constantly re- 
verting to the girl. She was a splen- 
did woman, strong of heart and kindly. 
Burney could not forget her. He strug- 
gled to overcome his love. Small 
chance indeed had the man with a 
squaw for a wife, in this world. Years 
spent with her would be years of iso- 
lation from the white man as well as 
the Indian. Burney was an educated 
man, and his future with this girl by 
his side, opened before him as clearly 
as the pages of a book. The man and 
his intellect fought. That he had 
learned to love this Indian maid he 
did not question. He felt that he was 
weak in heart and mind. All his finer 
sensibilities within him revolted. “Bur- 
ney the Squaw Man.” The thought of 
this appellation drove him to despair. 
Never before had he met an Indian 
girl who compared with this brown 
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Dr. Louie, the Medicine Man of the tribe. 
maid. He saw the soul of the woman 
beneath the exterior of brown skin, 
and guided by a mind taught only in 
the lore of basket making and acorn 
grinding. His one means of obtaining 
her was by flight. 

Burney knew his dangers. No maid 
was more loved, nor more frequently 
wooed, than this chieftain’s daughter. 
No man was more feared and hated 
than he. Little compassion would the 
Indians feel for him should he be 
caught taking this girl across the 
mountains where a few whites were 
then dwelling. The horribleness of 
Indian vengeance was impressed upon 
Burney when he witnessed the pun- 
ishment of their medicine man, Doctor 
Louie. 

This man was of some importance in 
the tribe, after having gained his pow- 
ers by diving down into a _ certain 
spring, where, while under water, he 
was able to see Mt. Shasta. When a 
certain Indian family living along Hat 
Creek fell ill, Dr. Louie was sum- 
moned. Failing to effect a cure the 
whole family died and some evil mind- 
ed Indian said that the medicine man 


blew poison, causing their death. This 
blowing of poison was attributed to 
the medicine man as a means of bring- 
ing death to those whom he hated. 

The anger of the tribe fell upon the 
unsuspecting man. He was dragged 
from his dwelling place and bound. 
This was a time of great merry-mak- 
ing. The howling, grimacing warriors 
chopped Dr. Louie’s head and feet off, 
which was the only means, as they be- 
lieved, of ridding him of the devil. The 
ghastly scene was burned into Burney’s 
mind. He determined to forget the 
Indian maid who might bring him to 
just as terrible a death, if not more 
terrible. 

For many weeks he stayed away 
from the chieftain and his daughter. 
The lonely days dragged slowly. 
Even then he could not forget her, 
and felt her presence ever by his side, 
her wondrous eyes gazing at him. 
Burney wondered if she too, loved. The 
thought aroused all the primitive na- 
ture of the man. He felt a rage pass 
over him. He was a free man in a 
free country, and yet dared not even 
see the woman he loved. He spent his 
long days in lonely solitude and tossed 
the wakeful hours of the night away, 
thinking of this Indian girl. 

One evening when the setting sun 
was lighting the whole valley with its 
rosy glow, Burney saw a graceful form 
appear before him as he entered his 
cabin. Burney was startled by the 
sudden appearance of the Indian girl. 

“You have come to me,” he whis- 
pered. 

“T come,” she answered simply. 

When her presence so long seen in 
the little cabin in dreams, stood before 
him in reality, Burney’s love for the 
woman overpowered him. He clenched 
his hands, staggering like a drunken 
man. 

“We must flee,” he hoarsely told her, 
“flee for our lives.” 

Out into the night they started, this 
white man, this Indian maid, bound to 
each other by the law of divine love. 
They hurried onward. The Indian 
girl never faltered by his side. Her 
outdoor life prepared her for an en- 
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Burney Falls, locally famed for beauty. 


durance as great as his, if not greater. 
When the breaking light of morning 
shone upon them they were far away. 
Sheltered within a deep ravine they 
awaited the coming of darkness that 
would hide their flight. For food they 
gathered berries and the Indian girl 
taught the white man how to live with- 
out the use of the gun which he still 
carried but dared not use. With the 
acorns which he cautiously gathered, 
she made flour, and their bodies did 
not suffer from lack of nourishment 
during those long nights of tramping 
and days of resting and watching. 
Thus they made their way over the 
mountains. Although Burney did not 
choose to live with the few white set- 
tlers who had collected for protection, 
he erected a cabin on the outskirts of 
their village. When the white people 
learned the story of his life among the 
Indians and taking the brown girl for 


wife, they called him “Burney the 
Squaw Man.” 

Burney had scarcely cleared the 
ground and completed his cabin when 
one morning on awaking he felt forms 
bending over him. He felt his mouth 
held by an iron grasp while he was 
bound and gagged. The Indians had 
come. As they lifted him bodily, car- 
rying him to their waiting ponies, the 
scene of the medicine man’s ill fated 
death arose before him. He saw the 
painted warriors gathered at a great 
feast. He saw the wild dances and 
heard the cries of vengeance. Then 
he saw the axes descending, descend- 
ing. Horror filled him. Cold beads 
of sweat poured from him. 

Quietly, lest they arouse the whites, 
they made their way back through the 
dense forests and heavy undergrowths. 
Bound tightly to a pony, Burney suf- 
fered from physical torture as well as 
mental. After they had traveled many 
hours, Burney heard the roar of dash- 
ing waters. When they reached the 
river they alighted and unbound Bur- 


ney. With fierce yells they tore the 
gag from his mouth. He was sur- 


rounded by a body of war painted 
braves, led by the most cruel of them 
all, Gun Smith. 

Swiftly they constructed a rude raft, 
binding him on it, and amid blood- 
curdling shrieks, cast him into the 
foaming depth. The heart of the man 
grew weak. Onward and onward he 
tossed on the restless waters. Burney 
wondered what punishment was in 
store for the soft-eyed Indian girl 
whose love for him had made her give 
up her own people. He ached in body 
and spirit. He could not grasp the 
overhanging foliage as he was bound 
hand and foot. Moments to him were 
hours. 

A mighty roar came to his ears. 

“The falls. O God,” the cry was 
wrung from him. 

He strained with all his mighty 
strength to loosen the bonds that held 
him. His attempt was useless. He 
felt the raft rise, then fall with a 
mighty jerk. 

Below, the raging foam mercilessly 














“The chief saw the flying bird, an omen that his daughter and the white man had eluded 
his pursult.” 
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dashed the fragile raft against sharp 
rocks, hurling it high and catching it 
again as in play, then as if tired, al- 
lowing the lifeless body and the splin- 
tered raft pass on, tossed hither and 
hither by the waves of the flowing 
river. 

The whites living in the valley tell 
that the Indians, not satisfied with this 
vengeance, sought his body as it passed 
down stream, and chopping it to pieces, 
buried it along one of their trails. 

To-day these settlers point out this 
board-marked grave as that of the man 
after whom the great snow-capped 
mountain bears its name, “Mt. Bur- 
ney.” The vast valley itself helps to 
immortalize the first white settler who 
braved the dangers of this uncivilized 
country, and is known as “Burney Val- 
ley.” The river down which he floated 
to his ignominious death bears his 
name, and the falls over which he 
passed, now far famed for their beauty, 
are called “Burney Falls.” A small 
town nestling in this rich valley is also 
named after the ill fated pioneer. 

No railroad disturbs the monotony 
of this sleepy valley, and the settlers 
live as their forefathers lived before 
them, tilling their lands for such pro- 
ducts as they themselves need, having 
no market. Their great herds feed at 
will over vast areas of pasture land. 





At one end of this valley Mt. Shasta 
towers in all its cold beauty, while to- 
ward the southern direction Mt. Las- 
sen smokes and occasionally grumbles, 
spitting out its fire and clouds of dense 
vapor. During the one great eruption, 
the flow from its belching passed 
down Hat Creek into the low, verdant 
valley, causing the water in the stream 
to overflow, increasing the richness of 
the pasture lands, instead of destroy- 
ing the ranches, as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

The Indians tell vague tales of how, 
long ago, the Evil Spirit came from 
the mountain and the great quantities 
of the lava throughout the country 
proves that there must have been a 
former eruption. This lava which 
flowed for miles and miles, now hard- 
ened solid, has queer formations in it. 
As the surface cooled, in weakened 
places the hot lava beneath burst 
through, forming miniature volcanoes. 
They in turn hardened, and through all 
these years have remained in their 
original shape. 

If Washington Irving conceived in 
imagination his “Sleepy Hollow,” Hat 
Creek Valley, nestling in the moun- 
tains where the high Sierras and the 
lofty Coast Range meet and verge. 
slumbers, an existing reality of that 
description. 
































By Charles N. Webb 


Of the gold there’s nary sign 

In this rusty pan of mine; 

But that’s nothin’; I am used to losin’ out, 
And the thing that holds me here 

In these hills from year to year 

Is a matter that the poets rave about; 

It’s a habit, that is all, 

Keeps me pannin’ spring and fall, 

And I reckon that when I have had my share, 
And Death comes to break my dream 

She will find me by this stream, 

Hopin’, searchin’ for the shine that isn’t there. 
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Chinese school girls in modern attire. 


A Transplanted Section of the 


Orient 


By Oscar Lewis 


various races who have immi- 
grated to an alien land, and the 
manner and speed with which 

they readjust their way of living so as 
to fit in with their new surroundings, is 
a subject that will repay any study 
that one may care to put upon it. Ra- 
cial and hereditary customs enter very 
largely into the matter, and account 
for the puzzling fact that while one 
people, after a few years in a new 
country have readjusted their customs 
until they live in complete accord with 
their changed environment, those of an- 
other race, after the same period of 
time, are in nearly every way as com- 
pletely alien as the day they arrived. 
This marked racial difference in 
ability to drop old customs and assimi- 
late new ones is strikingly illustrated 
in many cities of the West, where the 
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two extremes are represented on the 
one side by the remarkably adaptive 
and imitative Japanese, and on the 
other by the equally striking conser- 
vatism of the Chinaman. 

A little consideration, however, will 
prove that the immigrant Chinaman 
does not, as is often supposed, lack 
adaptability. On the contrary, he 
shows that characteristic to a marked 
degree; the difference is merely that 
he uses the trait in precisely the op- 
posite direction from that in which it 
is generally employed. Although he 
shows little adaptability or desire to 
adapt his customs to his surroundings, 
he has shown positive genius in chang- 
ing his surroundings so as to make 
them coincide with his way of living. 

Thus in many American cities, but 
more especially in the Far West, there 
are to be found certain quarters that 


























Highbinders on the lookout. 


are triumphs of this Chinese trait of 
creating his accustomed environment 
wherever he may be. Here in the 
midst of completely alien surround- 
ings and influence, he builds for him- 
self a section that is as thoroughly and 
completely Chinese as he can make it. 
Nor does time and increased asso- 
ciation with the Occidental world win 
him from many of his ancient cus- 
toms. Indeed, it seems often to have 
the opposite effect, for the longer 
these settlements are established the 
more completely Chinese they be- 
come. And perhaps the reason why 
the Chinatown at San Francisco is the 
most thoroughly Oriental in America 
is merely because it is the oldest. 
Not the least interesting phase of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown is the 
abruptness with which one comes upon 
it, the sense of complete contrast that 
breaks upon one almost in a moment. 
The visitor on Grant avenue where it 
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joins Market is in the midst of the 
conventional shopping district of an 
American city. However, if he follows 
the avenue north for three or four 
blocks, he finds himself, to all visible 
appearances, transported into another 
atmosphere. The architecture changes 
completely, the avenue itself loses its 
name of a block back, and becomes 
Dupont street; narrower, and with 
built-out balconies under which shuf- 
fle silent groups with self-contained, 
expressionless faces. The very sounds 
of the city have changed. Even, one 
discovers presently, the illusive smell 
of the Orient is there. 

Back on Grant avenue, one notices 
an occasional Chinaman hurrying by, 
intent upon his business, and conscious 
of the fact that he is an alien in a 
strange land. Once within the limits 
of Chinatown, however, and the tables 
are turned completely, and it is the 
native who feels the sense of strange- 
ness. 

The visitor is seldom stared at, 
though, nor is he told in any definitely 
tangible way that he is not entirely 
welcome. Yet he feels that this is 
the case. He cannot bring himself to 
be quite at ease, for though he wander 
back and forth through the narrow 
streets for hours, he will not—unless 
he accosts one of them personally— 
receive so much as a glance from the 
throngs crowding past all the time. His 
presence will be as completely ignored 
as if he did not exist. 

This is not merely because the 
Chinaman lacks curiosity, for of that 
human trait he has his share; the rea- 
son probably lies deeper than that. 
Consciously or otherwise, these im- 
migrants seem to have labored to make 
their transported section of China as 
real as possible. They like to adopt 
the mental belief that they are really 
living within the confines of their na- 
tive country. Naturally the constant 
presence of white faces tends to spoil 
the effect, reminding them that the 
place, after all, is not China. These 
visitors are disturbing factors who 
spoil the realism of the Chinaman’s 
subconscious mental illusion, and for 














A huckster on his rounds in the Chinese 
Quarter 


that reason he has schooled himself 
to ignore their presence. 

Inside the larger shops, however, 
the visitor finds a very hearty and cor- 
dial welcome, for the Chinaman is 
a merchant by instinct, and his com- 
mercial sense is sure to over-ride any 
idealistic considerations that might 
cause him to regard his customer as an 
intruder. The shops devoted to the 
tourist trade are both large and elabo- 
rate, and following the optimistic Chi- 
nese custom, are named with the native 
equivalent for such sentiments as 
“Riches Beyond Dreams,” “Living 
Riches,” and the like. One especially 
ornamenal bazaar is called “Everlast- 
ing Prosperity,” and more than one 
customer has left the shop convinced 
that its proprietor had achieved his 
ideal from a single sale. 

The little native shops are much 
more characteristically Chinese. In- 
variably they are small and dark, often 
mere cluttered cubby-holes. Seldom, 
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however, do they look mean or squalid, 
for the Chinese merchant has a fine 
sense of delicacy in arrangement, and 
even the most prosaic of his surround- 
ings show a certain artistic grace in 
grouping and display. 

The mass of imported epicurean 
delicacies are interesting objects of 
speculation and conjecture to Cauca- 
sian eyes. Great bunches of tiny sau- 
sages; festoons of dried and mum- 
mified appearing fowls, each shining in 
a coat of yellow varnish and reputed 
to be glazed roast duck from the Flow- 
ery Kingdom—these are among the 
foodstuffs most readily identifiable. 

Candied melon rind and cocoanut 
are prominently displayed, and _to- 
gether with lengths of sugar cane, 
make up the staple Chinese confec- 
tions. 

Native drug stores contain, besides 
baskets of roots and herbs in consider- 
able variety, such medical staples as 
dried lizards and toads, which the 
apothecary grinds up before the eyes 
of the customer, thus forestalling any 





















































A Chinese shoemaker glancing through a local 
Chinese daily paper. 
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suspicion of adulteration which might 
fasten upon him were he to follow the 
Western custom of plying his trade be- 
hind the secrecy of a prescription coun- 
ter. 

Ordinarily, the Chinese taste in the 
matter of personal costume runs to 
rigid simplicity, both as to design and 
coloring. Sombre black is almost in- 
variably worn by the men and the wo- 
men alike. One finds this absence of 
color a trifle monotonous, but when 
one of the Chinese holidays comes 
around, which they do at remarkably 
frequent intervals, the contrast is the 
more striking. On these occasions, 
the narrow streets burst suddenly into 
dazzling parades of color. The wo- 
men especially are resplendent. Natu- 
rally of graceful and dainty bearing, 
when they appear in richly embroid- 
ered blue and white satins, the picture 
they make is one not to be ignored, as 
they pass along the crowded streets, 
walking slowly with downcast eyes, 
their black hair shining with a great 


mass of gold and jade ornaments. 

The children, too, upon these festive 
days appear clad in costumes of the 
brightest and richest colors, and tramp 


along sedately beside their mothers, 
greeted upon every side with admiring 
glances, for the universal fondness of 
children is a characteristic of the Chi- 
nese. 

The proud father is never tired 
of carrying his son about on his shoul- 
ders and exhibiting him to admiring 
groups of friends. And seldom is the 
admiring circle lacking. 

The one infallable way to win the 
lasting good-will of a Chinaman is to 
pay tribute to his child. He becomes 
inordinately proud at the slightest hint 
of such admiration, and sometimes in 
what threatens to be an access of grat- 
itude he insists upon the visitor accom- 
panying him home, so that he may 
view the remaining prodigies of the 
family, and from which he emerges 
presently loaded down with assurances 
of eternal good-will and with embar- 
rassing gifts of sugar cane or potted 
lilies. 

Chinatown, unnoticed, works its sub- 
tle influence upon the visitor, and 
when, after a few hours, he leaves the 
district, it will take him some time to 
readjust himself to the Occidental 
world. 








Indian Ballad 





By Alice Phillips 





Thus Maquoto of my wild blood 

Sang to the last tribes of the West,— 
Loud with the storm and mighty flood, 

Beat like a drum his bronzed breast, 
Sang in his wild and native tongue, 

Till all the list’ning forest rung: 


He has gone over the Long Trail, 

Into the dark and mystic Vale. 
The wolf echoes no more his cries, 

Wild and weird ‘neath summer skies; 
Where, in moccasins soft-shod, 

The dusky warrior once trod, 
Autumn’s leafless woods now wail: 

“He has gone over the Long Trail.” 





He has gone over the Long Trail, 
We hear his spirit’s distant wail: 
“Tis a weary journey to take.” 
But we shall foliow in his wake— 
Our forests lie a barren place, 
And in our stead another race. 
Sigh the breezes in the moonlight pale: 
“He has gone over the Long Trail.” 


He has gone over the Long Trail, 
To join his own in that dark Vale. 
Ah, ’tis better my tribe should go, 
Than live, a slave to the white foe! 
The swooping eagle o’er the glen, 
Or lurking panther in his den, 
Fears not the huntsman in the dale— 
He has gone over the Long Trail. 


He has gone over the Long Trail, 
As the geese to the Southlands sail, 
And left behind no track nor trace, 
Nor written words of his lost race! 
Be it mine to voice the heart songs 
Of his many deeds and wrongs. 
Mourn the Redmen, few and frail: 
“He has gone over the Long Trail.” 
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An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS.—Jan Rantzau, 
the shipbuilders of Galt, 


young giant among 
joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a 
dance in the Pavilion. There the military police seek Felix 
Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears that a lover, Captain 
Pasek, of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence at the dance to 
old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. Jan 
rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, 
and seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in 


a handsome 








Jan. 


a new 





night to meet the 
now induces him 


tax, 
to join the 


molten metal, 
trial.) 


makes his escape and 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HREE soldiers with drawn sa- 

bres ordered the Court crowd 

to clear the way. Two other 

soldiers brought in the political 
prisoner. The crowd gaped and 
pushed one another to catch a glimpse 
of him. There were hundreds of pea- 
sants and toilers gathered to attend 
the trial. At last he comes! That is 
he, the giant with the great shoulders 
and the swinging stride, with his left 
hand swathed in white linen. 

He has been in the military gaol 
three months, and his face is pale and 
flaccid, his eyes blank and staring. Ap- 
parently he does not see the crowds 
jostling about him. Evidently he does 
not care. His shoulders are bent, and 
he goes forward into the court room 
like a great ox between the two brisk 
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a desperate encounter. 
Later, Pasek indicates that he will take a terrible revenge 
upon the bridal pair. 
future even as he idealizes the growth of the world’s greatest 
superdreadnaught, the Huascar, on the ways at Galt. 
birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with Pasek, 


house for 
threatens to reveal her sin to 
Jan, helpless, calls in Ujedski to care for Stefan. 
Pasek presses the military tax revengefully against 
but at last loses his house and moves into Ujedski’s hovel. 
Revolutionists, 
after a thrilling fight, Jan escapes with a terrible wrist wound. 
yard Pasek tries to arrest Jan with his wound as evidence, but Jan destroys his hand in 
‘3 later captured by Pasek and returned to Galt for 


but her strength fails her at the supreme moment. Jan buys 
Stefan’s sake. Ujedski visits Jagiello and 
Jan. Jagiello goes away, and 




























Ujedski turns her out, and she marries 
A son is born to Jan, and he idealizes his 


After the 


Meanwhile, 
works day and 
Skarga 
The meeting is attacked by the police, and 
The next day in the ship- 


Jan. Desperate, Jan 


little fusiliers. Life seems to have no 
more interest for him. His senses are 
dulled. The military authorities have 
divested him of the spirit that once 
was his. 

The crowd breaks into rapid whis- 
perings as he approaches. Ail Galt 
knows of him now. The peasant wo- 
men tell one another the story of his 
race from the burning barn, of his 
fight with the fusiliers under the Gate 
of Kings, of the sabre cut across his 
wrist, of how he steeped his hand into 
molten metal to keep the Captain of 
the Fusiliers from detecting him, of 
his flight from the town, of his cap- 
ture in the ruined castle. It makes a 
thrilling story to repeat to one’s neigh- 
bor, while eyes can feast upon Jan, as 
he is taken into the great stone hall of 
the Barracks where political prisoners 
are tried. 
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Men say of this hall that no pris- 
oner who has ever been tried there 
has been acquitted. Some shake their 
heads at this and smile, but no one 
can remember any prisoner who ever 
left this Court a free man. 

It is a high-ceiled room, railed off 
for the public and the judiciary. Jan 
is led inside the rail and seated at a 
long table, with advocates and Court 
officials staring at him. The peasants 
jam their way into the hall behind the 
guard, occupying all the benches, and 
lining the walls. It is a strange crowd, 
eager to see the man about whom they 
have heard so much. Among the 
spectators are Nicholas and Andro- 
koff, Jan’s friends of the shipyard. 
They are sorry for Jan, but they are 
poor and can do nothing. They know 
how brave he has been in the past. 
They well remember the day when 
the great vat of metal almost over- 
turned upon them. 

There, too, is Madame Ballandyna, 
and Madame Tenta, who has gotten 
back her house from the government, 
less the amount of Jan’s taxes. Jan 
looks around in a frightened way. 
Presently his gaze settles upon two 
faces in a far corner. He stares hard; 
his eyes show animation for the first 
time. One of the faces is that of 
Ujedski, the Jewess; the other is that 
of Stefan! Stefan! For three whole 
months Jan has not seen his son. He 
has asked the fusiliers over and over 
again to have his boy brought to him; 
but the fusiliers have denied him the 
only request he has made. Every day 
and every night of these three months 
he has dreamed of Stefan. The time 
has seemed like three centuries—eter- 
nity tripled. It has been a trick of 
Pasek’s. He has wanted to learn 
where Felix Skarga is; he has used 
every means at his command to get 
the information from Jan; but Jan has 
been obdurate. He has said a thou- 
sand times that he does not know. So 
Stefan has been held apart until Jan 
is willing to tell what he knows. But 
Jan knows nothing! 

Beholding Stefan’s face in the crowd 
Jan rose to his feet. A great light 


shone in his eyes. He stretched forth 
his arms and started toward the rail. 
“Stefan!” he cried; “my boy Stefan!” 
There was a stir among the soldiers. 
Two guards threw themselves upon 
Jan and dragged him back into his 
chair. Three months ago they would 
have been poor clay in his hands. 
With one blow of his mighty fist he 
could have sent them sprawling. New 
he is weak from confinement and lack 
of food, and must obey. 

“Get back into your chair!” 

“But my boy—there’s my boy—my 
little Stefan!” replied Jan, incredu- 
lous that his words were not magic 
to open the door to his desire. 

The door at the head of the hall 
opened. A long-bearded wojt entered 
the Court room with great dignity. He 
wore a purple robe of justice. A si- 
lence settled over the hall as he ad- 
vanced to the dais, upon which was a 
table bearing in inlaid gold the Imper- 
ial eagles of Carlmania. At this table 
he sat. Above, on the wall, looking 
down upon him, was a portrait of the 
Emperor, as though to see that justice 
be exacted. 

Every one in the hall rose as he 
entered, and remained standing until 
he opened the Scriptures on the table. 
Upon the open book he placed a cross 
of gold. At this the populace sat, 
knowing now that only justice could 
ensue. The priest, Father Mamarja, 
entered in his black robes, ready to 
administer the oath to the witnesses, 
who went forward. They are Ujedski, 
Pasek, Androkoff, Nicholas, the three 
fusiliers, and the peasant in whose 
cart Jan and Stefan rode into O-Mol- 
dovo. Each kissed the Holy Book and 
the Cross. After this they could tell 
only the truth. 

The Court was ready. 

A hush settled over the hall. No one 
dared even to whisper. Fusiliers pa- 
trolled each aisle. Every face was 
strained, and ears were cupped. The 
wojt spoke with great clearness. 

“The prisoner will rise!” 

Jan got to his feet slowly. His arms 
were crossed behind his back. His 
face was listless, his eyes wide and 




















sorrowful. He felt himself at the 
mercy of these men. There was some- 
thing final about the undercurrent of 
the atmosphere. Already he knew 
what the verdict was to be. 

“Your name?” requested the wojt. 

“Jan Rantzau.” 

“You will remain standing.” 

The Advocate of the Emperor now 
went forward. He was a small, some- 
what bald man, with a bristling black 
mustache, and his eyes gleamed un- 
naturally. Heavy glasses set upon 
his nose. In his embroidered green 
robe he looked like a strange bird, 
peering grotesquely through the great 
horn rims of his glasses. He sum- 
moned the first witness. It was the 
Jewess. 

Ujedski sat in the chair beside the 
wojt. 

The Chief Advocate questioned her. 

“You are Madame Ujedski>?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know the defendant?” 

“Oh, yes! He and his boy lived 
with me five years. I have raised his 
boy and been a mother to him, and Jan 
Rantzau tried to choke me for my 
kindness—!” 

With a jesture the wojt 
her. 

“On the morning of July 17th, did 
yuu see the defendant in the company 
of Felix Skarga at your house >” 

“Oh, yes, yes! I heard some strange 
talk over the partition. A man seemed 
to be crying—as if he’d been hurt. 
Thinking I might help him, I got out 
of bed and looked into the room. 
Mother of God! what I saw! Blood 
on his hands, all over his left arm, 
and this other fellow binding up his 
arm to stop the blood coming! That’s 
what I saw. And I heard them talk, 
about a meeting of Reds, and a fight 
with soldiers! . . . After a while the 
other man left, dressed in an old suit 
of Jan’s, and a funny round cap.” 

After a flood of details from Ujed- 
ski, the Advocate waved her out of the 
chair, and called the little fusilier who 
had wounded Jan. He took the wit- 
ness chair like a cock-of-the-walk. His 
eyes gleamed and snapped. It was 


stopped 
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clear that he had something to say 
that he deemed important. 

“You are a fusilier in the service of 
the Emperor?” 

“T certainly am!” 

“Where were you on the night of 
July 16th?” 

“In the attack of the barn, where 
the Reds were holding their secret 
meeting. I set fire to the barn. After 
the escape of the Reds, I rode down 
the river with Captain Pasek and a fu- 
silier, and lay in wait at the Gate of 
Kings. Just before sunrise we saw 
them coming. When they reached the 
Gate we sprang upon them. The pris- 
oner reached for my rifle, and I fired, 
but missed him. He tried to strike 
me to the ground, but I was too fast 
for him; mark me, I was too fast for 
the fellow, and I drew my sabre and 
slashed the villain across his hand!” 

Nicholas followed the little fusilier. 

“You are a friend of Jan Rantzau>?” 

“Aye, a friend.” 

“On the morning of July 17th, when 
you were working at the side of the 
defendant in the shipyard, did you 
not notice that the defendant's hand 
was injured?” 

“His hand was cut.” 

“Which hand>?” 

“His left hand.” 

“Had his left hand been cut the day 
before when you last saw him at six 
o'clock >” 

“No.” 

“Did you see the defendant at the 
time of the accident which destroyed 
his left hand>?” 

“I was standing on the ground, just 
below the vat. It looked like it was 
going to slip from its chain, and the 
metal would have dashed over all the 
men below. Jan put out his hand and 
caught the vat just in time—but the 
boiling metal burned him so you 
couldn’t tell if he ever had a hand.” 

“Before this accident, did you see 
his hand cut and bleeding?” 

“ren.” 

“That is all,” concluded the Advo- 
cate. “Call Androkoff Mavero!” 

Androkoff took the stand and veri- 
fied everything Nicholas had said. 
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The Advocate then called the peasant 
who had given Jan a ride into O-Mol- 
dovo. He was a ruddy-faced bump- 
kin, excited and frightened, and he 
stared about, awe-struck. 

“Do you know the defendant?” 

“No, no, no! Honored sir s 

“What! You do not know this man 
Jan Rantzau>?” 

“I mean—excuse me, honored sir— 
I met him only once—one day three 
months ago—at sunset. I was going 
home to O-Moldovo with a load of hay 
—and this man met me on the road— 
and asked me to give him a ride. He 
had a little boy with him—so I let 
them climb into my cart. He told me 
he was a gardener, and came from the 
monastery at Bazias. I let him off at 
the railway station. That is ail I know, 
honored sir—I swear it by the saints 
—that is all I know!” 

He left the stand, perspiring and 
shaking violently. 

Immediately Captain Pasek was 
called as a witness. Jan watched his 
enemy take the chair with the air of 
one who had long awaited this oppor- 
tunity. The Advocate questioned 
minutely, and the wojt listened in- 
tently. 

“How long have you known the de- 
fendant >?” 

“Seven years. My attention was 
called to him first on the night he broke 
open the grille in the Domos Pavilion, 
and let Skarga escape from us. I 
soon found his trail, but as the dancers 
had all been masked, and no one of 
them had recognized his face, there 
was no evidence against him.” 

“When next did the defendant 
come to your attention?” 

“At the time he failed to pay his 
military tax.” 

“Were you the commanding officer 
in the attack on the barn when the de- 
fendant escaped with the fugitive 
Skarga>” 

“I was. ... We followed the de- 
fendant down the river and overtook 
him at the Gate of Kings. He injured 
two of our men in combat. It was in 





this fight that he received the sabre 
thrust on his left hand. When I went 
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to the shipyard to make the arrest the 
liquid metal ran over his hand and 
burned out the evidence of the sabre 
cut. But the word of the fusilier who 
testified that he inflicted the blow can- 
not be challenged. The defendant was 
the accomplice of the revolutionary 
Skarga. He aided and abetted his 
escape from the unlawful meeting.” 

The Advocate of the Emperor 
asked a great many other questions 
which Jan’s Advocate, appointed by 
the wojt, attempted to attack. The 
replies, he asserted, were hearsay 
and circumstantial. 

The counsel for Jan was a very, 
very young man seeking a place in the 
sun. He was too youthful to see the 
burning injustice to his client, and his 
words were mild and powerless. Had 
his heart been untrammeled by selfish 
ambition, and open to the vision of 
man’s inhumanity to man, he might 
have fixed his name forever on the 
lips of men. As it was, the oppos- 
ing counsel smiled, and the peasants 
smiled, and when he was through with 
his speech the wojt retired to arrive 
at a conclusion. 

Instantly all was confusion. The 
peasants broke into loud conversation, 
the Advocates fraternized in a group 
and speculated genially as to the ver- 
dict, and the fusiliers, as though fear- 
ing an attempt at escape, closed in 
about Jan. He had been standing all 
through the ordeal. Now his head 
bowed humbly; and when he looked 
up he stared across the chatting spec- 
tators toward his boy. He seemed 
like a man bereft of his senses. Vital 
evidence against him had failed to 
move him. During the lashing deliv- 
ered against him by the Emperor’s 
Advocate he had stood as immobile 
as a stone... . It had all been as 
nothing to him. . . . His forlorn and 
hungry heart craved only his boy. 

Suddenly a bell rang. The Advo- 
cates, who had begun to wander about 
the hall, aimlessly, now hurried back 
to their tables. A deep hush fell up- 
on the room. The door opened, and 
the wojt returned. In the palpitating 
silence the magistrate’s voice rang 























out like a shot. 

. in view of the evidence, it 
is recognized that said defendant has 
proved himself a revolutionist, and a 
sympathizer with revolutionists, has 
aided and abetted the escape of fugi- 
tives from justice, and such conduct 
being against the laws of our Imper- 
ial Government, this Court hereby 
finds said defendant guilty, and sen- 
tences him to ten years in the prison 
at Floryenska.” 

Jan heard the words as a murmur 
from afar. He was struck mute. His 
face was fixed in painful, shocking 
horror. 

The session of the Court being over 
with the announcement of the verdict, 
the wojt retired, and wild confusion 
broke the tense silence. The peasants 
talked in loud voices; the Advocates 
arose and prepared to depart; the 
guard fastened the police chains upon 
Jan’s arms. About him Jan heard a 
maelstrom of voices: 

“Lucky it wasn’t twenty years!” 

“It might have been death!” 

“Floryanska is worse than death!” 

“That’s his boy over there.” 

His boy! Ten years! What was 
all this talk? ... Prison for ten 
years? ... He leaned forward and 
whispered to his guard. 

“What did the wojt decide?” 

“Sentenced you to Floryanska for 
ten years.” 

Ten years! Ten years away from 
his boy! Good God, it had come upon 
him at last, the thing he feared most 
in all the world! To be torn from his 
son, not to be able to labor for him, 
not to be able to hug him to his breast 
at night, and tuck him up, and pro- 
tect him... ! 

Jan’s eyes flamed. He started to- 
ward Ujedski, whom he saw quickly 
hurrying Stefan away. 

“Stefan!” he cried, “Stefan!” 

His voice was tremulous with love, 
quivering with emotion. He did not 


feel the biting steel of the chains up- 
on his arms, nor the presence of the 
two fusiliers beside him. Violently 
he cleared the crowd 
about. 


and _ looked 


Jan strode 


Stefan was gone. 
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rapidly ahead into the street. 


“Stefan! O Stefan!” 
In the multitude of faces about him 
he lost sight of his boy’s. He 


thrashed through the crowd, dragging 
the fusiliers like pygmies after him. 
He looked everywhere. But his boy 
was gone. The Jewess had mysteri- 
ously spirited him away lest some one 
should take him from her... The 
big man stood still . . . All in an in- 
stant he realized that he had been 
robbed of his son. He felt the tight- 
ening grip of the fusiliers upon the 
chains. His great frame shook with 
inward sobs, swept by a cataclysm of 
sorrow. Tears burst from his eyes. 
He cried like a child, his voice chok- 
ing, his hands clenched helplessly like 
sledges. His feet were set apart, as 
though braced to withstand a terrible 
shock . . . Where was Jagiello? His 
boy needed her, now that they were 
going to take him away. His naked 
heart cried to the woman he loved to 
come and care for his lad, knowing 
neither time nor place, eons nor eter- 
nity. 

“O Jagiello! Jagiello! Jagiello!” 

And after a while he heard, dim and 
indistinct, the voice of the brisk little 
fusilier beside him. 

“Come! The droshki leaves in five 
minutes for Floryanska!” 

Jan stared dully. 

“Ts there anything you want before 
you gop” 

“Nothing.” 

“That is a privilege we give all 
prisoners.” 

“Nothing more.” 

“Are you ready to go?” 

“TI am ready.” 

“And there is no favor you wish?” 

“There is no favor now.” 

Jan went quickly with the fusiliers. 
It was a terrible beginning for his ten 
years. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


The military prison of Floryanska 
was built in wild solitude against a 
cliff wall above Galt. A hundred 
years before it had been a fortress, 
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later a prison for hostages of war. It 
was humanly impossible to scale the 
sheer cliffs above the towers. To try 
to descend meant death countless feet 
below upon the unexplored crags. 

The only free things about the 
prison were the great grey eagles that 
screamed far overhead, and built ey- 
ries at the tops of the beetling cliffs. 

It was to Floryanska that the politi- 
cal prisoners of the Empire were sent. 
No inmate had ever escaped alive. 
Many had chosen death by throwing 
themselves from the grim walls. 

Thieves and assassins—these were 
sent elsewhere. The Emperor deemed 
it vastly more important to entomb 
the Revolutionists at Floryanska. 

In the days of the Teuton occupa- 
tion this inscription had been cut in 
the solid rock over the single narrow 
gate leading in to Floryanska: 

“An Gottes Segen Ist Alles Gele- 
gen.” 

Which means: “By God’s Blessing 
All Have Their Opportunity’”—for 
death at Floryanska. 

Jan’s cell was hewn out of solid 
rock. It was centuries old: narrow, 
cold and damp. Through the iron 
bars he could look down upon far- 
away Galt, and the Ule flashing its 
yellow way northward into the Baltic. 
He could see the giant Huascar; and 
in the gold of sunrise, when the air 
was very clear, he could hear the 
throbbing hammers building her 
gaunt sides. 

The blows were as blows upon his 
heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The frontier provinces of Russia, 
Austria and France were overrun with 
thousands of Carlmanian spies, des- 
patched upon specific missions by the 
Military Government. 

These spies were mostly women 


and old men, in the guise of weavers 
or fishermen. They penetrated into the 
enemy’s country, accomplished their 
tasks, and sent their reports to the 
War Office at Nagi-Aaros by word of 
mouth, by peasants returning to the 


Motherland. In an adroit manner the 
position of every hill and valley be- 
came known to the War Minister. Not 
a bridge, ravine, wood, stream, farm- 
house, barracks, arsenal or pass but 
that was minutely sketched and 
mapped, and on record in the War 
Office. Strategic positions were held 
by the factories of rich Carlmanian 
manufacturers—spies directed by the 
far-reaching espionage system of the 
Motherland. The hand of the Iron 
Chancellor was ruthless and arbi- 
trary. A manufacturer peaceably 
producing Carlmanian china in the 
territory near the Gulf of Danzig 
might suddenly be ordered to cross 
the frontier and establish in Poland 
ostensibly a pottery—in reality to re- 
ceive shipments of Carlmanian rifles 
and uniforms to store in his ware- 
houses until the day when the Gov- 
ernment would require them for an 
invading army. 

A colony of fishermen might be or- 
dered to shift the scene of their activ- 
ity into the Gulf of Riga. Here their 
labors by day would consist in casting 
their nets in the fisheries; by night 
they would row in the pale of the moon 
out in the offing, and there plant mines 
for the destruction of the enemy’s bat- 
tleships when the shadow of war 
should descend. 

An Imperial military band, its 
members disguised as itinerant musi- 
cians, would penetrate into the heart 
of Austria, to wander among the moun- 
tain villages until called to the colors 
by the Emperor. 

In factory yards were built mac- 
adam bases to serve as the founda- 
tions of great mortars when the Carl- 
manian artillery should besiege the 
cities. 

There were spies in Metz, Nancy, 
Innsbruck, Prague, Kalisch, Memel 
and Libau; and from these towns, 
spreading in a semi-circle round the 
frontier, radiated chains of lesser 
spies: old men teaching in schools, 
women working in the fields, fisher- 
men casting nets in the sea; and rich 
manufacturers receiving heavy ship- 
ments from the North—ammunitions 























and uniforms—all marked by a stud- 
ied naivete and simplicity. 

The home of Jagiello Nur lay near 
the frontier in the fields of Guor: one 
of hundreds of simple white-washed 
farm houses, low and squatty, with a 
thatched roof. For miles and miles 
stretched the flattened acreage of rip- 
ened maize, and flax and rye. On the 
southern border rose the towers of 
Niggh—the last Carlmanian town. 
Northward through the fields mean- 
dered the river Ule. Its banks were 
studded with gray stone forts, and its 
blue course was dotted with barges. 
In the fall of the year the blue, drift- 
ing surface became alive with the 
slow-moving barges, bearing the har- 
vest northward into Dolci, and Ro- 
den-Roden, and St. Rothoan. Some- 
times the barges floated southward 
across the border, laden with stacks 
of rye, and under the rye were black 
boxes of ammunition and rifles. The 
river was like a broad avenue, and its 
banks were lined with tall, shivering 
yellow poplars. Along the west bank 
was a little damp green wood where 
the Ule ambled into Niggh. Here 
were silver birches, and willows, and 
shadowy lindens. Farmhouses dotted 
the plain, quaint and low. Everywhere 
were windmills. When the sun burst 
over the far eastern hills and illumined 
the lowlands, thousands of peasant 
girls took their places in the fields, 
raking hay. They were young and 
ruddy of cheek; and their limbs were 
bare and brown; and their sturdy 
plump arms were burnt as by a Bar- 
bary sun. 

On the day that Jagiello left Jan 
and Stefan, she met the boy with the 
wide straw hat as he was driving the 
barge up the river. She drifted miles 
to Bazias, then changing to a hay 


barge, floated for seven days and 
seven nights to Jarolsau. Here she 
bade the barge-boy farewell, and 


with the towers of the garrison town 
at her back, set out across country 
toward the headwaters of the Ule. It 
was a long and arduous journey, and 
at night by the full of the moon she 
went alone through the woods, with 
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the distant cry of the timber wolves 
strong in the wind. Once she slept 
in a deserted wood-chopper’s hut; on 
the third night she slumbered in the 
ruins of a castle off the great high 
road between Edda and Sonn; and 
later she groped her way to the Bar- 
racks at Veille. The next night she 
hid in a barn. Toward morning she 
heard whisperings under the loft. A 
band of soldiers entered; but at the 
first gray streak of dawn she slipped 
away unseen, and, footsore and heart- 
broken, went toward her home. 

When she was yet a mile away she 
ceuld see the thatched roof and the 
old-gray whitewashed porches. As 
she drew nearer she saw that the house 
was stil] and deserted. The windows 
were boarded up; the door was nailed. 
A great fear stole over her. She sat 
down on the porch, wondering, awe- 
struck. 

Presently the Commissaire of the 
village, a white-haired oldster who 
had known her family since her birth, 
came ambling down the road between 
the fields, feeling his way with his 
cane. 

“OQ Commissaire!” she exclaimed; 
“where are my brothers and my 
mother ?” 

The old man stared in astonishment. 
His eyes blinked in the sunlight. “Ja- 
giello!” he said, amazed; “is it you, 
my child? After all these years— 
Jagiello Nur?” 

“QO Commissaire, 
mother ?” 

The Commissaire shook his head 
sadly. “You do not know, my child?” 

“No, Commissaire!” 

After a long silence the old man 
said slowly: “Your brothers are con- 
scripts, serving compulsory time at 
the Barracks. Your mother... is 
no more.” 

Jagiello’s heart, already torn with 
sorrow, sank under this fresh wound. 
Her eyes were blind with tears... 
She followed the Commissaire round 
the house into the garden of anemones 
and wild roses, and there, grass grown 
and green, was a mound marked by a 
simple white cross . . . With a moan 


where is my 
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of anguish, she threw herself upon the 
earth, sobbing pitifully ... After a 
long time she got up and looked about. 
She was alone. The Commissaire 
had long since departed. The deep 
blue of twilight was descending. Tak- 
ing heart, she dried her eyes and 
smoothed out her long yellow hair. 
She forced open the small door of the 
hut and went in. 

The little house was unchanged. 
Through all the years her memory 
had retained her girlhood impression 
of the three tiny rooms, now dark ex- 
cept where the twilight filtered through 
the openings in the thatch. The rough 
table was covered with dust; three 
crooked chairs squatted in as many 
corners; and in the pallets of straw 
great wood rats had built nests. As 
she entered, the rats sat up and stared 
at her with mild curiosity; then scam- 
pering away, they disappeared under 
the straw. 

The utter desolation of the hut in 
the midst of the lonesome fields, the 
palpitating silence, the terrors of de- 
scending night—all crept into her 
heart and chilled her with fear. An 
impulse to rush from the hut seized 
her. But whither would she run? She 
darted from the doorway of the hut 
and fled into the night. Far, far afield 
she flew, until the hut was lost in the 
sea of night, and only shocks of rye 
confronted her as far as she could see. 
Upon one of these stacks she threw 
her weary body. The night was warm; 
the stars burned like sapphires; the 
silver crescent of a September moon 
dipped above the Aaros Hills. Long 
through that night tears welled and 
flooded her cheeks. Toward morning 
she fell asleep, and the winds cooled 
her hot face and the morning star 
watched above her. 

Dawn came with a sky of soft gold 
and crimson. The larks were on the 


wing; all the little field creatures were 
astir, piping with joyousness. 

Jagiello rose from the rye and went 
down to the river, a quarter of a mile 
away. She bathed her lovely face 
and limbs. The morning winds dried 
her freshened skin. 


Presently she heard laughter across 
the fields, and the voices of young 
girls. Then an ox-cart rumbled along, 
driven by a brown peasant with a wide 
velvet hat. She called to the sun- 
bronzed girls. 

“Ho, Marja!” 

She had known Marja Leazova in 
the old days. The girl in the slow- 
moving cart stared out from under her 
white coif with unbelieving eyes, then 
called back: 


“Jagiello! What are you doing 
here? When did you come home 
from Galt?” 

“Yesterday. Where are you go- 
ing?” 


“To Roye Joulilloki’s—haying.” 

“T should like to work in old Roye’s 
fields. Do you think he would re- 
member me? Do you think he would 
let me work for him?” 

The peasant girls shouted warm as- 
surances. “Come with us! Pare Jons 
is taking us to Roye’s.” 

She climbed nimbly into the cart, 
and the oxen lumbered on to the fields 
of Belle-Oudry. 

Old Roye remembered her, and 
asked after her, and wept childishly at 
the memory of her mother, whom he 
had loved in his youth. So Jagiello 
went into the fields. 

Summer passed slowly, yellow days 
drifting into brown. She bravely sti- 
fled the sorrow in her heart. Present- 
ly another summer came, and another. 
With the vanishing years her memo- 
ries of Jan and little Stefan became 
sweeter. The bitterness in her heart 
mellowed and softened. 


CHapTter XXXVII. 


Ten years passed. 

On September 22d, the fields of 
Guor lay sweltering in the fierce heat 
of noon. The peasants were resting 
from their work in the shadow of 
old Roye’s farmhouse. Not a leaf 
quivered in the blazing silence. 

Suddenly, three miles down the far 
Belle-Oudry Road arose a whirl of 
dust. Nearer and nearer it came. Pres- 
ently a detachment of Carlmanian 





























Cuirassiers wheeled into view; the 
sun flashed on their sabres and glis- 
tened upon their horses’ withers. They 
were picked soldiers of the Chevalier 
Garde, and they rode up with imperi- 
ous verve, and dismounted. There 
were forty mounts, and for each soldier 
were half a dozen excited, blushing 
peasant girls to fetch water and point 
out the road to the Jarolsau Barracks. 

Of all the fascinated, slim, brown 
girls of the fields, but one remained 
aloof. 

When the Captain of the Garde saw 
her, with the gold in her hair, and the 
sky’s clear blue in her eyes, and the 
wild rose tints still upon her cheeks, 
his eyes danced with the eager light 
of discovery. With courtly grace he 
saluted her. He was a_ handsome 


figure in white, with gleaming cuirass 
and black hussar boots. 
helmet. 


He lifted his 


A SPRING NOCTURNE. 
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“Mademoiselle, I have the honor 
to bear you a message from His Maj- 
esty, the Emperor. He requests your 
presence in the Palace at Nagi-Aaros.” 

Jagiello lifted a frightened white 
face. 

“The Emperor!” she gasped. She 
laughed nervously to hide her torrent 
of confusion. 

“You will accompany me at once 
to His Highness!” 

“What can His Majesty want of 
me? Iam nobody that he would want 
to know. Oh, you are trying to make 
a fool of me!” 

The Captain replied with a myster- 
ious smile: “His Majesty has great 
need of you, Mademoiselle.” 

The Emperor had commanded. 
When the Chevalier Garde flashed 
northward in the sun, the peasant girl 
of Guor rode to obey the Imperial 
summons. 


(To be Continued.) 





A SPRING NOCTURNE 


Low drooped the branches of the pine, 
Above the tender green, 

Of grasses new and columbine, 
And violets between. 


The Willows bowea to kiss the stream, 
Tall poplars kissed the sun, 

The Golden Poppies closed to dream— 
The first Spring day was done. 


When burnished gold shone in the West, 
I heard a low, sweet croon, 

And night came holding to her breast 
A little new born Moon. 


Then one by one the Stars awoke, 
And leaning far to see, 

The lovely earth; their silence broke, 
And joined the harmony. 


The earth, the sky, the stream, the trees; 


In serenade all sing, 


With soothing, tender melodies, 
The birthnight of the Spring. 





WILLIAM Nauns RIcks. 
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Under Washington's Secret Orders 


True Account of the Story of the “Otter” Incident 


By John Hosking 


father was born at Vermont, 

March 8, 1799. My grand-father 

was born March 6, 1749. That is 
about as far as I can trace my family. 
I never wrote a story in my life, but I 
have told many. I am now an old 
man, and I am going to. make an at- 
tempt to write a story. If I succeed in 
this, I shall try my hand on others. 

My grandfather’s name was Wil- 
liam Dawes, known all round New 
York as Captain Dawes, because he 
commanded and owned a sloop named 
the “Otter.” He was a sailor of good 
repute, an uncommon commodity in 
those days. Everybody who : knew 
Captain Dawes had a good word for 
him. Among one of his best friends 
was George Washington. President 
Washington, as he was then called, 
was very friendly with the Comman- 
der of the “Otter,” because of a few 
good things that eminent Captain had 
done in the interest of his country, 
and in compliance with the wishes 
of the President, whom he honored 
and revered. 

What I want to write took place in 
the seventh year of his Presidency. I 
got this from my grandfather’s diary, 
which he kept, and is now a very valu- 
able book, and will become more val- 
uable as time goes on. 

General Washington met my grand- 
father in the cabin of the “Otter” one 
day, and among other things he said: 
“Captain Dawes, I want you to do me 
a very great favor.” 

“Anything in my power, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can do for you, I will do. As 


| WAS born March 12, 1849. My 


the Bible says, ‘To the half of my 
kingdom.’ Command me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and you will find no man in your 
dominion more willing to sail the 
ocean or travel the land.” 

“You have relieved my mind very 
materially,” said the President. ‘““What 
I want you to do is to sail across the 
South Pacific to a place called Port 
Jackson in the Island of Australia, 
and find a man named Thomas Muir, 
who has been transported to that ter- 
ritory for fourteen years as a com- 
mon convict and felon.” 

“May I ask,” said grandfather, “for 
what crime he was punished ?” 

General Washington then went over 
the details of this man’s crimes, trial 
and punishment. Thomas Muir was 
born in England, but practiced in Scot- 
land up to the time of his arrest. In 
1792 he had the courage to join one 
of the societies in that country to ad- 
vocate political and social reform. 

He was charged before the court 
with having, “by speeches, publica- 
tions and acts, excited the citizens to 
sedition; and with having absconded 
from the kingdom when called upon to 
stand his trial.” His “seditious prac- 
tices” consisted in addressing meet- 
ings of the “Society of Friends of the 
People;” also with corresponding with 
“United Irishmen,” as well as “Not- 
able Republicans” in America; print- 
ing the “rude remarks” of a man 
named Thomas Paine; and his “ab- 
sconding” consisted in taking passage 
for New York, and landing in Ireland, 
where the vessel in which he em- 
barked put in for cargo. The evidence 























against him was overwhelming. He 
was proved to have spoken highly of 
Thomas Paine’s books. A servant he 
kept at his house gave evidence that 
she heard her master tell his hair- 
dresser to “buy Paine’s ‘Rights of 
Man,’ and keep the book in the shop 
to enlighten the people.” Annie 
Fisher, for that was her name, was 
complimented on her honesty and evi- 
dence. 

Another witness swore that she 
heard the prisoner say that “Mem- 
bers of Parliament should have forty 
shillings a day as wages, and none but 
honest men should occupy the benches 
of the Legislature.” Another witness 
alleged that he heard the prisoner term 
the Irish Catholics “men taxed with- 
out being represented; bound by lav’s 
to which they had given no conse’, 
and politically dead in their native 
land.” 

The High Court consisted of Lords 
Chief Justice McQueen, Henderson, 
Swinton, Dunsinnan and Abercrombie. 
The prisoner was found guilty, and 
sentenced to transportation beyond the 
seas for fourteen years; under penalty 
of death should he return before the 
expiration of the term. 

“And this is the man you wish me 
to cross the oceans for and bring to 
this country?” asked grandfather. 

“He is the man, and you are the man 
to bring him,” said Washington. 

Captain Dawes was a religious man, 
like his President, but unlike his 
President he had the habit of using 
swear words. Now I come to a very 
important matter affecting my _ es- 
teemed ancester’s character and good 
name. He frequently used the words 
Hell, the Devce, and Damnation, in 
his prayers and in his conversation. 
He frequently prayed, “Lord save us 
from hell, the devil and damnation.” 
In fact, he never prayed without bring- 
ing in that sentence or petition. He 
told one of his crew one day that he 
“was going to the devil fast.” He told 
a woman that if she continued in the 
way she was living she would “go to 
hell sure.” He said to grandmother 
once, perhaps several times, but once 
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anyhow: “Well, Margaret, let us be 
thankful we are going to glory when 
we die, and not to damnation.” 
General Washington said “that a 
nation that depleted itself of such men 


as Thomas Muir was a—” and he 
hesitated for a proper word, a common 
habit of the President. Grandfather 
helped him through by saying: “It 
was a—damnation.” General Wash- 
ington told grandfather that was not 
the word he wanted, and besides he 
gave a lecture against swearing, which 
grandfather took as personal, because 
he happened to be the only one ad- 
dressed on that occasion. 

General Washington said that: “If 
you take all the reformers out of any 
country, banish the good and true 
men from a realm, whether it be Am- 
erica, or Britain, what have you left? 
What sort of a country do you make? 
Tell me, Captain Dawes?” 

“A Hell,” said my _ grandfather, 
which remark was followed by another 
lecture. 

The President parted the best of 
friends, notwithstanding the little epi- 
sode about the use of words. Captain 
Dawes undertook the voyage which 
proved to be a perilous one, as the se- 
quel will show. The “Otter” took ex- 
actly four months to reach Port Jack- 
son from New York, a journey now 
completed in as many weeks. When 
the “Otter” sailed into the lovely har- 
bor at Port Jackson, there were all 
sorts of questions asked. But Captain 
Dawes put all inquirers at ease by 
saying he was in need of fresh water 
for living purposes, and he displayed 
the American flag. He had to play 
his cards well and skilfully to get his 
man and save the good name of Presi- 
dent Washington. The place was a 
convict settlement, and all sorts of at- 
tempts were made by the convicts to 
escape the hardships of their confine- 
ment and get away into the forest. 
Consequently there were pickets 
everywhere on the alert. 

Captain Dawes bound all his crew 
over to secrecy, on pain of severe pun- 
ishment for any tittle-tattle while in 
port. Needless to say, he selected 
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his crew very carefully, and acted 
wisely in so doing. 

A policeman asked the Captain one 
day when he intended returning to Am- 
erica. The reply was: “When I am 
good and ready!” But we are antici- 
pating. Soon after landing, the Cap- 
tain went to Government House, the 
residence of the Governor of the re- 
cently established British Colony. 
Governor John Hunter received the 
American master mariner very  cor- 
dially, and made many inquiries about 
America, more especially the Presi- 
dent. To all inquiries, we may rest 
assured, the Captain gave discreet and 
proper answers. 

“IT have a member of my crew,” 
said the Captain, “who has been poor- 
ly for some weeks during the voyage, 
and I have buoyed him up with the 
hope of getting medical attention 
when we landed at Port Jackson. Is 
there a doctor among your people here 
you can recommend me?” 

“Certainly, Captain,” was the cour- 
teous reply; “there is a man, a con- 
vict, who is very skilled in medica- 
tion. I have no doubt he would be of 
great service to your man. His name 
is Thomas Muir. He has to serve 
fourteen years, and he arrived here 
only a few weeks ago. We have 
proved him to be a most estimable 
character. But his services are in 
great demand, as he is skilful and 
clever. You have my full permission 
to utilize his skill.” 

“There need be no complications 
over an English convict-doctor attend- 
ing an American patient, I suppose. I 
am willing to pay for his services.” 

“There need not be the slightest 
hesitancy on your part so far as that 
goes, Captain Dawes. I always regard 
the rights of man, as man, as super- 
ceding the rights of any legislative en- 
actment, or administration. In cases of 
sickness we suspend the rigor of law 
and relax the demands of justice out 
of consideration to the call of the 
suffering.” 

“I am very glad to hear you say 
that, Governor. I hate any misgivings 
about any action I do. I am glad to 
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hear you say that righteousness and 
benevolence come before law and na- 
tional tribunals.” 

“Of course you will easily under- 
stand that the doctor is a convict, and 
must be duly watched and kept under 
surveillance while he visits your 
ship.” 

This rather disconcerted my grand- 
father. He thought he was winning 
his game all right by getting the doctor 
to the “Otter” to attend a patient. He 
had heard that Dr. Muir was practic- 
ing with some success on the afflicted 
convicts. “Now between man and 
man, Governor Hunter, do you think 
it is really essential for the doctor to 
be hampered in that way in attending 
a patient? Is it likely that he will at- 
tempt to escape from you by jumping 
into the harbor and drowning himself, 
if he is such a man as you have rep- 
resented? Is he troubled with sui- 
cidal tendencies? Has he made any 
attempts at self-destruction hitherto ?” 

“Oh, dear no; he is one of the san- 
est men we have in the place. He is 
level-headed, wide awake, and thor- 
oughly educated. Come to think of 
it, perhaps it would be as well to give 
him a free hand with you. Probably 
he will think more clearly, and be of 
greater service to your afflicted, if he 
went unguarded and untrammeled.” 

“I guess you are right, Governor,” 
said the Captain. “A clever man 
can always do the best work when he 
is left to think freely.” 

The result of this interview was 
that Dr. Muir visited the “Otter” sev- 
eral times, and brought his patient 
round to good health. Another result 
was that the Captain and the Doctor 
became very friendly; and still an- 
other result was that the Doctor was 
able to formulate a plan for his 
escape; a further result was that the 
“Otter” sailed out of Sydney harbor 
with the Doctor in the disguise of an 
American sailor with hundreds of 
cheers for a bon voyage and a safe re- 
turn to the land of the free and inde- 
pendent government and constitution. 

It was a hot summer noon wher the 
sloop set sail, slowly gliding through 

















the “Heads,” where the swell of the 
Southern ocean was heard in measured 
cadence. Now I am going to quote 
from the Captain’s diary the following 
particulars relating to this voyage. We 
read there: 

“The rich perfume of the wattle 
trees was gently wafted by the lagging 
breeze. As the ‘Heads’ were cleared, 
the wind freshened, the gaff top-sails 
were run up, and in a very few hours 
the long line of coast faded into dim 
perspective. We were all looking for- 
ward to a pleasant and prosperous voy- 
age. We got our man aboard, and thus 
obtained what we had taken the long 
voyage for, and now we were looking 
for home and the approving thanks of 
our esteemed and honored President 
Washington—God bless him. May he 
live long and die happy. 

“We were fairly out in the bosom of 
the mighty ocean as night came on; 
not a mile of coast was anywhere to 
be seen. The stars glistened brightly 
upon us as if they congratulated us 
on taking a man to a free country to 
breathe the air of liberty that every 
man has an inalienable right to do in 
this world, so long as he behaves him- 
self, as a man should. 

“The morning dawned with a soft, 
rose color, swooned through languid 
airs, and melted into golden sunset. 
Sapphire sea shimmered beneath the 
sun across limitless fields of azure. Dr. 
Muir said to me: ‘This is a dream of 
Paradise, Captain Dawes. My heart 
is too full for words. I have to pinch 
myself sometimes to make sure I am 
wide awake, and not sleeping in some 
dreamy flight of fancy.’ ‘My dear Doc- 
tor,’ says I, ‘you are on the highway to 
the land of the noble and the free, 
where a man is a man and not treated 
as bad when he is good.’ 

“The next day a gentle breeze came 
upon us, and a refreshing trade wind 
rippled the ocean’s bosom with tiny 
wavelets, carrying the ‘Otter’ along 
with easy motion without any percept- 
ible sense of moving. The silver 
sheen of the flying fish added to the 
dreamy splendor of our view, as they 
skipped through the pearly atmosphere 
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to fall with a faint, rippling splash in 


the undulating sea. We watched the 
dolphins and bonitos as they threw 
up a shower of brilliants in lively sport 
and tossing action. 

“The brightness faded away at the 
end of our first week of the voyage. 
Heavy tropical showers and repulsive 
mists gathered; short, swift squalls 
blew aft with great force. Then 
came an ominous calm. Huge clouds 
hung motionless in the sultry, oppres- 
sive atmosphere; the clouds gradually 
grew more lowering, making an im- 
pressive and weird silence. The at- 
mosphere became hotter, more lurid 
and obscure. Suddenly there came a 
perceptible chill, as a movement in a 
pillar of cloud ahead of us became an 
inky black. The cloud mass was 
bearing down upon us, gathering 
strength in its descent, and enveloping 
us in a mantle of gloom. Then we 
caught the sound of an angry wind 
screeching along the sea, lashing it 
into fury as it moved with rapid speed. 
It came upon us with a long, relentless 
shriek, driving us as in a compact 
body. 

“We were in for a South Sea hurri- 
cane. Our ship was caught astern, 
and brought fortunately under easy 
sail, or she would have been immedi- 
ately dismasted. We were lifted for- 
ward with one tremendous’. bound; 
hurried away as on the wings of the 
gale, with every inch of canvas furi- 
ously torn into shreds. Now we were 
completely wrapped in the tempest, 
our ship running under it with bare 
poles—as a skeleton engaged in a ter- 
rible struggle with a death-like mon- 
ster. Shrouds and stays rang respon- 
sively to the raging wind, like the 
strings of a gigantic harp, making a 
kind of weird, doleful, death knell ac- 
companiment to the howling tempest. 
The sound is indescribable: like ten 
thousand laughs and ghastly yells of 
as many demons let loose from the in- 
fernal regions. 

“All aboard felt that an angel was 
completely enveloping us with huge 
and awful wings, as night came on, 
making the darkness quite complete. 
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Our lives hung in a slender balance 
hour after hour; every hour seemed 
our last. 

“The sailors who were lashed to the 
wheel in a partly exposed condition, 
had their clothes blown off their 
backs. A tarpaulin was made fast to 
the bowsprit to do duty as a storm-jib, 
the hoisting of sail, even if we had it, 
being out of the question. To add to 
the dismal terror of the scene, an aw- 
ful thunder-storm burst upon us; the 
vivid flashes of lightning lighting up 
the whole of the inky vault above, 
bringing the sweltering desert of 
water into view with a strange effect 
that dazed and dazzled, like the flames 
of the nether regions. Each mast was 
crowded with a baleful fire, shedding 
a ghastly, bluish light upon the sailors 
on deck, giving a corpse-like hue to 
their faces. The gruesome sight made 
a deep impression upon us; we seemed 
to be among the spectres of the dead 
in a strange world of fire and flame; 
the thunder-pe2ls rolled and rumbled 
as the mad music of a funeral dirge. 

“When the struggling dawn of day 
showed through the grey murk a can- 
opy of clouds seemed to be torn and 
mangled into every conceivable shape, 
as the seething sea boiled away to the 
dismal horizon, where the broken sur- 
face was tinged with a wan light. The 
isolation and mystery that surrounded 
us were deepened and intensified each 
hour. On our lee was a great misty 
dome, and to it we were drifting with 
rapid speed. I thought it might be a 
cloud form, or an island, for all we 
could see in the misty gloom. A sailor 
who had lashed himself to the mizzen 
shrouds was listening most intently 
and eagerly to the thunder claps that 
were getting louder and nearer. 

“Did you hear that, Bill?’ he 
shouted to his neighbor, another sailor. 

““T did,’ answered Bill; ‘let us hope 
we are through the worst of it.’ 

“Bill Adamson was an old, weather- 
beaten sailor of mahogany complexion, 
short, thick whiskers, like cocoanut 
fibres; strong nerves and agile move- 
ments. He was as lively as a cat. 
He had been in many rough seas and 


could tell many stories of wild and 
lawless regions, both on sea and land; 
had served in an old Dutch whaler 
for some years, and had several en- 
counters with Spaniards and others. 
He knew much of the adventurous life 
of the whale fisheries, the piratical ex- 
ploits of both Portuguese and Span- 
iards. He knew more about storm and 
sunshine in South seas than any man 
aboard the ‘Otter.’ 

“‘T’m not mistaken,’ he continued. 
‘No one who has heard the sullen roar 
of a South sea reef with a lee shore 
afore him ever forgets it. You see 
that big island rising afore us through 
the haze? Do you see it?’ 

“The sun rose like a molten globe 
shorn of its beams and powerless to 
outstare a man, as it gave a pale ef- 
fulgence, very like a full moon. The 
gale was driving us on with uncontroll- 
able nower, making strange and awful 
sounds, now like the roar of fierce an- 
ger, then in measured, dirge-like tones 
and melancholy strains measured by 
distance; sometimes bursting and 
breaking in booming cracks like huge 
guns of war; all hurried us to our 
doom, for as the spectral light crept to- 
wards the zenith it disclosed a sight 
to appal the stoutest heart, though 
forming in itself a magnificent spec- 
tacle—a storm tossed sea breaking in 
mad fury upon a reef, one of those 
mighty fabrics of coral built up by 
myriads of tiny architects, the con- 
querors of the ocean surge in the work 
of making many breakwaters and natu- 
ral harbors. 

“We talked the situation over with 
Bill Adamson. for he was our wiseacre 
or quid nunc in all matters of critical 
perplexity. Bill told us that we had 
two chances, and both very small; one 
was to he driven in at the ovening of 
a reef that is usually found ovposite 
a river or creek where sometimes the 
water is deep enough to float a fair- 
size ship: the other chance was to 
jump the barrier, for if the ship took 
the reef at a narrow place it was pos- 
sible for her to ride clear over it on 
the back of a wave into smooth water; 
but she is very likely to be caught in 























the obstruction or dropped by a reced- 
ing billow on a pointed coral patch 
and be dashed to matchwood. We 
must be prepared for the worst, for 
we are as helpless as new-born babes. 

“One brave hearted sailor went into 
his cuddy and opened his cabin chest 
to look fondly on a picture of one far 
away; another took a Bible and opened 
a page by inserting a pin at random 
in the closed leaves; others got rum 
and became insensible to whatever 
would happen, for if they were to die 
they would die drunk and be drowned 
in liquor in a double sense; Dr. Muir 
and I gave ourselves in prayer to Him 
who calmed the roaring waves and 
walked upon the Sea of Gililee, with 
a voice saying ‘Peace, be still, and lo, 
there was a great calm;’ all looked for- 
ward to a speedy death and governed 
themselves accordingly; i. e., accord- 
ing to their own particular and pecul- 
iar ideas and feelings. 

“The wind slackened towards even- 
ing; but the sea kept high as the hur- 
ricane no longer flattened its surface. 
We were sometimes lifted on dizzy 
heights, then plunged into dismal sea 
valleys, rising to great and descending 
to great depths with mathematical 
regularity. Sometimes we were in 
such terrible ravines that nothing was 
seen but mountainous sides of impris- 
oning watery walls. But the ‘Otter’ 
did her work well in the world of 
throbbing ocean. It was wonderful to 
see her climbing to the summit of the 
ranges of those gigantic hills, crested 
with wreaths of foam and froth, and 
then seemingly to dance and leap into 
the aqueous ravines again. 

“We noticed a narrow opening in 
the reef ahead of us where the flux and 
reflux of the sea made a miniature 
maelstrom of power that could engulf 
half a dozen ships the size of ours; 
although we were fairly wrapped in 
clouds of spray and mist as we were 
drawn into deep cauldrons of seeth- 
ing vortexes, nobody knowing where 
we would be carried. Both Mr. Muir 
and I were impervious to the fear of 
our impending doom, for we both had 
sweet visions of Elysian fields, be- 
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yond the stormy things of sea and 
sky, where there is a calmness of blue 
brightness and the sweetness of a lib- 
erty undisturbed and unalloyed. 

“Suddenly we were upborne, amid 
an awful roar and a doleful bellow, 
on a mighty wave ascending like a 
waterspout and tapering to a pyra- 
midal point. There we were, poised 
for a moment like Mohammed’s coffin, 
in mid-air, whilst the ‘Otter’ quivered 
and shook from stem to stern as a 
leaf in an autumn breeze at such a 
dizzy height; just as suddenly we sank 
with incredible velocity into an awful 
abyss, like the bottomless pit of dark- 
ness. With equally marvelous speed 
we were again borne on the crest of a 
mountainous wave right through a reef 
into a sheet of calm water. The 
mighty giant of the sea had taken us 
up and thrown us into the harbor of 
safety and peace. Away in the dis- 
tance, we heard the booming and 
bursting of the thunderous rollers of 
the Pacific, as if the grim monster of 
the deep was tired of playing with us 
and cast us off in mocking anger. 

“What we considered to be one 
island turned out to be three, and each 
covered with luscious verdure and 
fruits that Bill Adamson said we could 
stay and live here forever, and have 
plenty to eat and drink without any 
effort.” 

So much, then, for Grandfather’s 
description of the voyage thus far. It 
would take me too long to transcribe 
the whole of this particular voyage 
from the diary, so I will be very brief, 
and merely state the bare facts. 

The crew remained about a week in 
the coral harbor, and lived well to- 
gether, enjoying a rest that they richly 
deserved. They glided out of the 
harbor in the opposite way of their 
entrance, and sailed away for three 
months without anything happening to 
call for special note, except that the 
Captain got a heap of canvas at Tahiti 
presented to him by the natives in 
exchange for some articles he could 
easily do without better than he could 
the sailing sheets. We say canvas, but 
it was really matting made of cocoa- 
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nut fibre, but it answered as a substi- 
tute for the sails that had been torn 
by the gale. 

After three months’ sailing the “Ot- 
ter” unfortunately struck a rock and 
went to pieces at Nootka Sound. The 
whole crew were captured by the In- 
dians, including Dr. Muir and the Cap- 
tain. Dr. Muir won the affection of 
the savages by his bold bearing and 
ready compliance with their wishes. 
One of the Indians who appeared to be 
a chief of the tribe was in great pain 
with rheumatism, or sciatica. Dr. 
Muir rubbed and rubbed the painful 
limbs, and got some of the sailors to 
take turns at the rubbing. Of course 
the Indian got relief, and the lives of 
all were in safe keeping in conse- 
quence. Dr. Muir seemed to have had 
some knowledge of their customs, and 
they were ready to render the ship- 
wrecked mariners any assistance in 
their power. 

The whole company escaped from 
the Indians and walked nearly four 
thousand miles to Panama, where the 
Governor treated them very civilly, 
and gave them an opportunity to rest 
and be refreshed. He also kindly of- 
fered to send them to the Havanas ina 
vessel about to sail for that port; but 
Dr. Muir was stricken with yellow 
fever and had to lay aside for some 
weeks. 

On his recovery the party were sent 
to Cuba, and were there imprisoned. 
How they escaped from the Cuban 
prison is a most interesting story, and 
will some day be told, either by me, 
or somebody else. 

They got aboard the Spanish frigate 
“The Nymph” as common sailors, 
much to my grandfather’s disgust, but 
it was a case of extreme necessity. 
“The Nymph” and her consort were 
sighted off Cadiz by the “Emerald” 
and “Irresistible,” a part of Sir John 
Jarvis’ squadron on the lookout for 
treasure ships. After two hours’ des- 
perate fighting in Cantille Bay, the 
Spaniards surrendered. The last shot 
from the “Irresistible” grazed Dr. 
Muir’s head. He fell, apparently a 
corpse, on the deck. 
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The English officers, on boarding 
the conquered frigate, were impressed 
with the curious fact of one of the 
bodies lying on the deck clasping a 
Bible with both hands. Some sailors 
lifted the body to throw it overboard, 
when Dr. Muir groaned, and as he did 
so a Bible fell from his hands. An 
English officer picked it up, turned to 
the fly-leaf and read the name of one 
of his old school fellows, ‘Thomas 
Muir.” He kept his counsel and got 
his old friend conveyed ashore as a 
wounded Spaniard, along with Grand- 
father and Bill Adamson. All the 
other members of the “Otter’s” crew 
were killed. Dr. Muir’s iron consti- 
tution triumphed, and he found means 
to communicate with his friends in 
Paris. 

The Captain of the “Otter,” and his 
friend, Dr. Muir were invited by the 
“Directory” of France to make their 
home as “friends of liberty in the land 
which liberty has chosen for her 
own.” 

Their entrance into France was tri- 
umphant. They were entertained at a 
banquet of 500 citizens of the French 
Republic at Bordeaux. Their health 
was drunk with great enthusiasm and 
tremendous applause when they gave 
an account of themselves, mission and 
exploits. Dr. Muir returned thanks in 
a felicitous speech. 

On February 4th, 1799, the trio 
were feted in Paris, and made the 
guests of the French nation for the 
time. Here the Captain made a 
speech on America, the future home 
of the brave and true, that, in my opin- 
ion, ranks along with some of the best 
political literature of our country. After 
referring to the imprisonment of Laf- 
ayette by the Austrians, who is at “this 
time in the clutches of that nation as a 
state prisoner, with memories of our 
thanks of Congress for his bravery 
and skill at Monmouth in 1778 cheer- 
ing him and buoying him up in his 
trials and oppression of bondage; 
Lafayette will never be forgotten for 
his defense of Virginia and the honor- 
able part he took in the decisive vic- 
tory of Yorktown in 1781; may Lafay- 
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ette soon be liberated is the prayer of 
the American nation.” (Bonaparte, in 
1797, insisted on his liberation, and 
Lafayette returned to France in 1800.) 

The Captain concluded his speech 
by saying: “You have shown us every 
possible kindness since we arrived on 
your shores. We have to get to our 
home; our ship is scattered on the 
ocean’s bosom at Nootka Sound; how 
are we to reach our home? 

“There is a sloop at Bordeaux har- 
bor very like the ‘Otter.’ Are we 
within our rights as Americans in beg- 
ging, borrowing or stealing that 
sloop ?” 


The hint was taken good-naturedly, 
and the three mariners were presented 
with the sloop that was re-christened 
the “Otter,” and they sailed from 
France amid the plaudits and huzzahs 
of the French people ashore. 

Arriving in New York, June 1, 1779, 
the party was welcomed by George 
Washington. Captain Dawes received 
the hearty congratulations of the 
President who, as we know, died at the 
end of the same year. He had not 
long retired from the Presidency, and 
the Captain always treated him as 
“the President” up to his death, De- 
cember 14, 1799. 
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Is Life so sweet to you and me 

That we must, with humility, 
Give way to power, bow to might; 
Is it not better far to fight 

Than yield to wrong indifferently ? 


When with unwilling eyes we see 

There is no choice but bended knee 

Or clenched fist with need to smite— 
Is Life so sweet? 


Better to face what is to be, 
Than to escape it cravenly; 
Better to bear the dreadful blight 
Of war, than fear to stand for right— 
For only when, unshrinking, we 
Dare to meet Death and scorn to flee, 


Is Life so sweet! 


REUBEN PETERSON. 





A Soldier 


By Lewis 


EAN MOREL was returning from 
church. He was happy. To him, 
who usually spent his days in a 
hot and heavy aired boiler room 

feeding the great furnaces of the 
power house that runs the Paris “Me- 
tro,” it was an exquisite pleasure to 
sit in the cool and spacious cathedral, 
and, his heart warmed by the music 
and the prayers, to come out from the 
service into the clear, balmy summer 
air, to cross the Pont au Double, and 
to walk home amid brightness and 
life along the quays. The bookstalls 
on the quays always fascinated him, 
and this morning, as usual, he lingered 
to examine long rows of attractive 
looking volumes. He did not buy a 
book, however; he hardly ever bought 
one, for his money and his education 
were both very limited. But when he 
thought of all the wisdom stored up 
in those miles of books, it seemed as 
if every time he picked up one there 
was the romance of a great adventure 
in it—he might find some wonderful 
buried treasure such as would make 
him more happy than all the gold in 
the Bank of France. The treasure 
was on the quay this morning; but not 
in the books. 

As Jean bent over to look at the title 
of a large volume bound attractively 
in red buckram, he heard a light, fa- 
miliar step. Wheeling round he came 
face to face with Madeline de Gon- 
court and her governess. Jean had 
long worshiped Madeline, but from 
afar; for she was the granddaughter 
of the rich and proud old M. de Gon- 
court, a hero of 1870, and he was only 
the son of the concierge at M. de Gon- 
court’s hotel. 

“Your pardon, Mademoiselle,” he 
said, as he snatched off his hat and 
bowed. 


of France 


C. Everard 


“Good morning, Jean,” said Made- 
line, pausing and smiling sweetly. 
“Were you looking at books again?” 

“Come along, Madeline,” said the 
governess, haughtily, before Jean 
could reply, and taking the girl’s arm 
she drew her away. Jean's eyes fol- 
lowed them as they went on up the 
street, and his heart was warm at the 
memory of the girl’s smile and courte- 
ous greeting. “She is not proud!” he 
murmured, and stood motionless for a 
moment, looking at the top of Made- 
line’s parasol, but really seeing in his 
mind her friendly smile and her blue 
eyes, broad brow and dark hair. The 
girl and her companion passed out of 
sight down the Rue des Saints Peres, 
and Jean turned slowly toward the 
bookstall again. 

“If I were only educated,” he sighed 
half aloud. 

“What did you say?” 
stall keeper. 

“Could one educate himself,” asked 
Jean while he stared dreamily over 
the river, “by reading all these 
books ?” 

“*Twould take too long,” answered 
the stall keeper. “No one can read all 
—one must choose.” 

“And can one choose and be edu- 
cated P” 

“One must be educated before one 
can choose.” 

“Then it can’t be done,” said Jean, 
sighing. 

“Oh, but yes.” 

“How ?” 

“By having some one who is edu- 
cated choose for you.” 

“Ah, but who? Iam only a fireman. 
Even if they would notice me I have 
no time in which to make friends with 
people who are educated. I can only 
shovel coal, and shovel more coal, and 


asked the 
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there is time left only for sleep. It is 
only now and then that I can get the 
time even to go to church on Sunday.” 

Jean turned away somewhat gloom- 
ily. To love without hope is a very 
bitter sweet; and Jean saw that there 
was no hope for him short of a mir- 
acle. 


II. 


When the order for mobilization 
came in August, 1914, old M. de Gon- 
court was wild with joy. At last the 
time had come to repay the Prussians 
for the treachery of Bismarck and the 
humiliation of 1871. He went to the 
concentration post and begged to be 
allowed to take his place; but he was 
seventy, and they said it was a young 
man’s war. So he walked the boule- 
vards, picking up rumors and crumbs 
of news until he almost dropped from 
exhaustion; and when he came to his 
granddaughter he talked war and noth- 
ing else. 

One evening on his return from his 


daily round, the front door of the ho- 
tel was opened for him not by Mme. 
Morel, but by a stalwart soldier in a 


brand new uniform, the bright red 
trousers and blue coat of the regular 
infantry. As the door closed behind 
him the old gentleman reached for his 
glasses. 

“Whom have we here?” he asked. 

“Jean, sir,” answered the soldier. 

“T didn’t know you were old enough 
for service,” said M. de Goncourt, as 
he inspected Jean’s outfit with the eye 
of a connoisseur. 

“T’m 21, sir,” said Jean. 

“How time flies! We grow old 
fast,” sighed the old man. “I'd give 
all I have for your chance. When do 
you go?” 

“To-morrow morning, sir.” 

“Well, I wish you good fortune,” 
said M. de Goncourt, turning to meet 
his granddaughter, who came bounding 
down the steps. 

“Oh, grandfather,” exclaimed Mad- 
eline, as she smiled at the young sol- 
dier, “isn’t Jean’s suit splendid ?” 

“Yes; I wish I could wear one again 
and go along.” 


“Are you going to the war?” asked 
Madeline, with a solicitous quiver in 
her voice; for the dread meaning of 
war was becoming clearer; and Jean, 
though his unpolished speech remind- 
ed her of his station, was a man of 
fine proportions and as manly and clear 
eyed as any of the thousands who were 
offering their lives for France. 

“Yes, Mam’selle—to-morrow,” said 
Jean, proudly. 

“And your 
know ?” 

“Of course.” 

“What will she do without you ?” 

“She must do as she can—as others 
do, Mam’selle—but if 

“What is it, Jean?” 

“If M’sieu would permit—but it is 
presuming.” 

“Go on, Jean,” ordered M. de Gon- 
court; “allow me to judge whether your 
request would be presumptuous.” 

“Tis only—M’sieu—my mother; if 
Mam’selle would help her to write a 
letter now and then. She is old and 
has lost the habit of writing—and I 
know it would comfort her to be able 
to write, if M’sieu would permit.” 

“Do let me do it, Grandpa!” ex- 
claimed Madeline, laying her dark 
head on his shoulder. “Just think, 
Jean is all she has in the world!” 

“That’s so,” said M. de Goncourt. 
“All right. But not often, mind you.” 

Madeline threw her arms around her 
grandfather, but he disengaged him- 
self, and, turning to the young soldier, 
looked gravely and steadily at him 
for a moment, then saluted, and walked 
slowly away with his hand on Made- 
line’s shoulder. 


mother—does__ she 


III, 


The first news from the border told 
of French success, and M. de Gon- 
court’s enthusiasm knew no bounds. It 
seemed as if France would recover the 
lost provinces at the very start. Then 
came the foul blow through Belgium, 
and M. de Goncourt’s resentment rose 
and his enthusiasm melted away as 
the German machine rolled on toward 
Paris—toward a new siege and a new 
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disaster, as it seemed to him as weil 
as to the world. 

During those anxious days it fell to 
Madeline to sustain the old man’s 
drooping spirits by feigning a confi- 
dence she did not feel. Then came a 
day when the neighbors who could 
afford it began to leave the city; an- 
other day and the government itself 
departed; and finally there were left 
only the poor and the stout-hearted. 
M. de Goncourt refused to budge, 
though almost every one in the hotel 
had gone; and Madeline never de- 
scended the long silent flights of stairs 
from their apartment on the third floor 
without feeling surrounded by dangers. 
There were no young men any more 
to lift their hats and say “Pardon, 
Mademoiselle” as they passed her, no 
laughing groups of ladies pausing to 
rest at a landing, no children’s voices, 
none of the come and go to which she 
was accustomed. The great house was 
silent and all her friends had fled. 

One afternoon when her grandfather 
had gone out to get the latest news 
on the Boulevards and her governess 
was busied over personal accounts, 
Madeline sat beside an open window 
trying to read. Now and then there 
was a dull rumble like thunder. At 
last Madeline noticed it. She put 
down her book to lean out the window 
and look at the sky. A heavy stillness 
succeeded the rumbling. Madeline sat 
down, but instead of taking up her 
book again, she listened for the sound. 
In a moment she heard it again, and 
again the heavy silence settled down 
over the city, only to be followed sud- 
denly by a strange, confused clatter 
near at hand. 

Madeline became nervous and got 
up and went down stairs. At the front 
door she found Mme. Morel in great 
agitation. “ "Tis fighting,” exclaimed 
the elderly concierge excitedly. “Mon 
Dieu, they are coming!” 

“It sounds like automobiles,” said 
Madeline, who had gone out to the 
curb in the drizzling rain to hear and 
see better. “It comes from the Bou- 
levard St. Germain,” she added, and 
ran lightly the few steps to the corner 


of the Rue du Bac whence she could 
look down to the Boulevard. Mme. 
Morel followed slowly and trembling- 
ly. From the corner they could see a 
stream of omnibuses, taxicabs and 
other automobiles rushing by at a tre- 
mendous rate. 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Mme. Mo- 
rel. “What reckless speed!” 

“There are soldiers in them—French 
soldiers!” 

“Why are they hurrying so fast?” 
said Mme. Morel, and a terrible 
thought darted into Madeline’s mind; 
but she put it aside and did not speak. 

There was a sudden wavering in 
the stream of speeding machines and 
a taxicab swerved to one side and 
came to a standstill with two wheels 
on the curb. 

“It has broken down,” said Made- 
line, as a dozen blue-and-red-clad sol- 
diers swarmed out of the car. They 
clustered round it, and from where she 
stood it seemed to Madeline they were 
impatient to be gone. Apparently the 
break was hard to remedy. They 
pulled the machine up on the sidewalk 
out of the way of the others that were 
clattering past in a seemingly endless 
stream. 

Presently, one man detached him- 
self from the group and came running 
toward them. They drew back toward 
the door of the hotel as he approached. 
He looked altogether unkempt and 
weary as he came near them. Sud- 
denly Mme. Morel shrieked, “Jean!” 
and rushed forward to throw her arms 
about him. 

It was indeed Jean Morel, but, after 
quickly returning his mother’s embrace 
he pushed her gently away. 

“T have no time to lose, mother—ah, 
Mam’selle Madeline!” he stammered 
and removed his cap. 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” 
asked Madeline. “Are you leaving us 
to the Germans?” 

“No, Mam’selle—’tis a coup de main 
we go to give them—our turn has 
come. But I must be gone,” and he 
rushed past them into the house, to re- 
turn a moment later with a screwdriver 
in his hand. 
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Mme. Morel caught hold of him. 
-“Must you go, my son? ‘Tis fate 
that stopped you here. The Bon Dieu 
does not wish you to fight this time.” 

“He only wanted to see if I was a 
shirker, mother, or too stupid or stingy 
to offer this tool to my country!” 

Madeline held out her hand. 

“God bless you and keep you safe,” 
she said, and Jean’s heart bounded 
with joy as he broke away from his 
mother and ran back to his compan- 
ions around the stalled car. 

The two women stood shivering in 
the rain, watching the men feverishly 
working on the taxicab while the other 
machines rushed past the corner. 

Suddenly a shout went up from the 
group; the repaired motor began to 
purr again and the men piled pell-mell 
into the tonneau. Jean turned and 
waved his hand at his mother and 
Madeline. The taxicab bumped off 
the curb in a cloud of blue smoke from 
its exhaust and whirled away with the 
rest. 

Madeline went back upstairs, reas- 
sured by the strength and confidence 
that had radiated from Jean’s presence. 
She remembered how handsome he 
looked as he bade her good-bye, and 
with what a joyous waving of caps he 
and his companicns had passed out 
of sight. It seemed as if all doubt and 
apprehension had disappeared with 
his coming. 

Then, the next day, came the news 
of Foch’s mighty thrust at the Ger- 
man flank, of the mad advance of an 
army in taxicabs and buses that had 
saved Paris—and France! And Made- 
line remembered the confident strength 
of Jean Morel as he looked at her and 
said: “ ’Tis a coup de main—Our turn 
has come!” Ever afterward in her in- 
nocent heart she thought of the Battle 
of the Marne as Jean’s victory! 


IV. 


During the fighting that followed 


the Battle of the Marne, Madeline got 
into the habit of pointing out to Mme. 
Morel on a large map the movements 
of the troops and explaining as best 
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she could the strategy of the French 
generals as she got it from her grand- 
iather. They speculated on the where- 
abouts of Jean; and upon the report of 
each new conflict they wondered if he 
had been in it. For several months 
there was no word from him and his 
mother grew more and more anxious, 
having no assurance of his safety ex- 
cept the absence of any report to the 
contrary. There was a terrible con- 
flict of emotions every time the post- 
man came; would he bring a letter 
from Jean, or the cold official notice of 
his death? 

At last, early in December, a note 
arrived from him. Mme. Morel came 
to tell Madeline of it, and together 
they tried to find some indication on 
the paper of where he might be, but 
they could not discover a clew; so 
Madeline took it to M. de Goncourt 
and asked him if he could tell from 
the regimental number where Jean was 
stationed. 

“No, my dear,” he said; “if we 
could find out from the card, a German 
spy could too.” So they were left to 
conjecture regarding his whereabouts 
and to anxiety whenever fighting was 
reported. 

After that the letters came often and 
an address for answers was indicated; 
the army had settled down in trenches 
and the soldiers had more leisure. At 
first Mme. Morel called on Madeline 
only to write the answers and to see 
that the address specified by the au- 
thorities was correctly written; but 
as the months went by there began to 
appear in Jean’s notes puzzling words, 
and more and more Madeline was 
asked to explain these. Presently, in 
the second September of the war 
Madeline had acquired the habit of 
reading the letters to Jean’s mother 
and explaining the hard or unusual 
words and constructions—not always 
without recourse to the dictionary. 

“Why does he write such words, I 
wonder?” said Mme. Morel one day. 
“He ought to know that I cannot un- 
derstand them!” 

Madeline had had the same thought, 
but now she knew the answer all in a 
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flash, and it filled her with confusion, 
which she bent her head to hide. 

“Can you think of any reason?” 
continued Mme. Morel as Madeline 
made no reply. 

“Perhaps he has some one to help 
him write them,” murmured the girl, 
blushing as she answered with this 
half truth; for, though she guessed he 
must have had some assistance at 
times, that did not explain the obvious 
and studied elegance of the letters. 
That evidently was intended for her. 

“Maybe so,” assented Mme. Morel. 

“But Jean writes well himself,” she 
added proudly; “well enough for his 
old mother, at any rate.” 

“He speaks much of a learned 
comrade, a M. de Boutelle. They 
share everything together. Perhaps 
M. de Boutelle has taught him to 
write well. You know, they say it is 
often monotonous in the trenches, and 
time hangs heavy on the _ soldiers’ 
hands.” 

And my boy was always quick to 
learn,” said the old woman. “Many 
a time he has said to me—‘if I only 
had time and some one to direct me.’ ” 

At this moment M. de Goncourt ap- 
peared in the door. 

“Writing to your son, Madame?” he 
asked somewhat condescendingly. 

“Oui, M’sieu.” 

“Do you know anything about M. de 
Boutelle, grandfather?” asked Made- 
line. 

“De Boutelle? Certainly. He is a 
Parisian writer pretty well known. 
Why?” 

“Because Jean speaks often of him 
as his special comrade—his chum.” 

“Is that so? Madame, you are to 
be congratulated. M. de Boutelle is 
not only a fine writer, but a gentleman, 
and from one of the best families of 
France.” 

“Let grandfather see the letter,’ 
said Madeline to Mme. Morel. 

“Certainly.” 

M. de Goncourt was a little taken 
aback at first; but he put on his spec- 
tacles and started to read—a bored 
expression on his face. As he read he 
forgot to be bored, became interested, 


fascinated, and read the whole letter 
with evident pleasure. Then he turned 
back to the beginning and looked at it 
again. 

“Did Jean write this?” he asked, 
astonished. 

“Yes,” said Madeline before Mme. 
Morel could reply. 

“TI never suspected he had so much 
talent.” 

“He must have been going to school 
to M. de Boutelle,” said Madeline. 

“Probably,” said M. de Goncourt. 
“De Boutelle has always been a good 
deal of a schoolmaster at heart. How 
many times have I seen him trying to 
help some young newspaper man who 
thought he knew it all and would not 
listen.” 

“Then he and Jean are just fitted 
for each other!” exlcaimed Mme. Mo- 
rel; “for Jean always pined for learn- 
ing and for some one to teach him. I 
wonder if M. de Boutelle knows who 
Jean is?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Madeline, “Jean 
says he told him, don’t you remember; 
but it made no difference—how did M. 
de Boutelle answer—wasn’t it some- 
thing like this, Madame? ‘What do I 
care where you came from? ’Tis what 
you are that counts. Are you not my 
comrade-in-arms and my friend?” 

“Tis the wonderful democracy of 
the French army,” said M. de Gon- 
court, forgetting his own pride of birth 
and station. “ ’Tis the spirit that won 
the great victories of the past and will 
win still more glorious ones in the fu- 
ture,” and his voice rose as he flour- 
ished the letter, which he still held in 
his right hand and took a step forward. 

“Granpere!” exclaimed Madeline, 
but her voice was drowned in a terrific 
roar. The hotel rocked to its founda- 
tion; glass crashed, and the chandelier 
shivered in fragments just over their 
heads. 

Madeline was stunned for a moment, 
and her heart almost stopped beating. 
“The Zeppelins!” ejaculated M. de 
Goncourt, his hand still held high in 
an oratorical gesture, but with the 
blood running down his cuff from a 
severed finger. 
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“Grandfather, you’re hurt!” 

“Where?” said the old man, look- 
ing around blankly. “Ah, I see.” He 
calmly took out his handkerchief and 
bound it round the wound. “ ’Tis al- 
most as good as being on the firing 
line!” Madeline stood horrified, her 
hand pressed to her heart, watching 
him. 

“The old lady has fainted,” said M. 
de Goncourt, indifferently, finishing 
his bandage and pointing with the 
bandaged stump of a finger to Mme. 
Morel, who had collapsed on the 
floor. 

Madeline rushed to her and tried to 
revive her, but without success. 

“T’ll get some water,” said her 
grandfather, and went out. In a mo- 
ment he returned with a carafe. The 
water, however, had no effect. “I'll go 
for the doctor,” he said, starting to- 
ward the street. 

As the door opened he became 
aware of a crowd gathered before the 
house next door. The bomb had torn 
a great hole in the roof and blown the 
front wall out into the street; the place 
was a gaping wreck of brick and plas- 
ter, splintered beams, and dismantled 
furniture. 

“That close!” he murmured, as he 
went calmly down the street toward 
the doctor’s residence, paying no at- 
tention to the excited people who 
rushed past him. 

The doctor lived only two blocks 
away; but he was out, and M. de Gon- 
court hastened back, fearing to leave 
Madeline so long alone. The crowd 
had grown thicker and the police were 
beginning to clear the way. One of 
them stopped him. 

“Don’t crowd in here!” ordered the 
policeman. 

“My granddaughter is there,” said 
M. de Goncourt. “I only went to get 
a doctor.” 


“Where’s your granddaughter? 


Where the bomb fell ?” 
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“No, next door.” 

“All right,” and he turned his atten- 
tion to others who were obviously 
drawn to the spot by mere curiosity. 

Just as M. de Goncourt reached his 
door and put his hand on the knob, the 
police opened a way through the 
crowd for several stretchers that were 
being carried to an ambulance drawn 
up at the curb. Beside one of the 
stretchers he recognized his own phy- 
sician, and called to him. 

The doctor looked up at once, and, 
recognizing M. de Goncourt, came 
over. 

“What is it, Monsieur?” he asked. 

“Will you look at a woman who has 
fainted, here where I live,” said M. de 
Goncourt, leading the way into the 
hotel. 

Madeline was still kneeling beside 
Mme. Morel, bathing her head and 
looking anxiously for signs of con- 
sciousness. The doctor knelt beside 
her. 

“She’s past all need,” he said 
gravely, after several minutes. 

“Dead?” gasped Madeline. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” answered the 
doctor, rising and assisting Madeline 
to her feet. “And you are shaken, 
too, Mademoiselle; you must go and 
lie down. 

“Take her up to her room, Mon- 

sieur,” he continued, turning to M. de 
Goncourt. 
_M. de Goncourt started out with 
Madeline on his arm, but paused in 
the doorway as if suddenly remember- 
ing something. 

“Perhaps you'd better tie this up in 
regulation form before you go.” He 
held out the shattered finger in its 
clumsy handkerchief bandage. 

“Upstairs,” said the doctor; and 
they all went up to M. de Goncourt’s 
apartment, where Madeline was put 
to bed and M. de Goncourt’s finger 
dressed. 

(To be continued.) 





Told in the Smoking Room 


By M. Francis 


HREE men were left in the 

smoking room of the China 

Maid, and two of them were 

angry. The large Spanish gen- 
tleman had won all the stakes from 
the other two across the table; the 
American and the other Spaniard 
tossed the cards aside and glared at 
Don Pedro. 

“Don Pedro,” remarked the Ameri- 
can, quietly, “I don’t like your habit 
of winning all the time. It’s not good 
form, you know.” 

“Nor I,” added Senor Montez. “It 
gives me the bad habit of being always 
broke. No man can win so much all 
the time as you do, Don Pedro, with- 
out a certain amount of luck—or fate. 
And I do not believe in Fate.” 

Don Pedro laughed silently at the 
other two across the table. “You re- 
mind me, Senor Montez, of a story; it 
will make you believe in Fate, per- 
haps.” He smiled at the remembrance. 
“Tt will amuse me to tell it to you. It 
is late, and no one will disturb us. 
Will you have it, gentlemen ?” 

“Will we have it, my friend?” Senor 
Montez asked the American. 

“If you tell stories as well as you 
play, Don Pedro, go ahead; it will be 
well told,” the American answered, 
and leaned back to gaze at Don Pedro 
through the smoke. The hour was late 
and the room unoccupied but for the 
three men; the steward still lingered 
for further orders in a far corner. 

* oo * 


Don Pedro began: “Last year one 
of the plantations on the islands was 
not paying the owner what he thought 
it should, and he went down to inves- 
tigate the cause of the trouble. The 
man in charge met him at the harbor 
as he landed, and took him to the main 


cabin located a few miles inland. The 
owner of the plantation, Manuel San- 
tos, was suspicious of the foreman— 
thought the trouble could be placed by 
him. He waited about for a few days, 
thinking to become familiar with the 
situation and to discover the cause for 
himself. 

But Jose was cunning as only a 
Spaniard can be. The plantation be- 
gan to pay well as soon as the owner 
appeared on the scene. Jose was a 
courteous sort of fellow, a good talker, 
and managed to entertain his guest 
enough to keep him in good spirits, 
while he, Jose, saw to it that the plan- 
tation appeared to pay well all the 
while. He would have in native enter- 
tainers of an evening to amuse Manuel 
Santos; both were young and liked the 
dancing of the natives equally well. In 
the meantime, Santos had written 
home to inquire if the state of the bus- 
iness accounts agreed with those given 
him by Jose. Of course, Jose had 
shown the owner false accounts, which 
did not tally with those he had sent 
to headquarters. 

And then, just as Santos had de- 
cided that Jose was a crook, and must 
be sent away and another man put in 
his place, something happened that 
saved Jose, for one night Manuel San- 
tos noticed that among the natives who 
danced before the white cabins there 
was one girl who was neither black 
like the rest, nor much tanned by the 
tropic sun. He saw she did not dance 
with the others—seemed half sullen 
of their presence, to hold herself aloof. 
He had not seen her before; and did 
not know why, because now that he 
did, it was plain that she was not one 
of the common workers, but a stranger 
among them—some one who did not 
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belong. The two men were standing 
on the porch at dusk when Manuel 
Santos first saw her. Jose spoke to 
him, but he did not answer; and Jose, 
following his gaze, clutched at the 
railing of the porch. 

“Jose!” said the man sharply, “who 
is she?” 

“Whom do you mean, sir?” answer- 
ed Jose smoothly. “The one just to the 
left there 4 

“Look!” he motioned. “I thought 
you said all your people worked in the 
fields. I have not seen that one. Who 
is she, Jose?” 

“Oh! That, sir, is the little girl we 
picked up from the wreck of the White 
Cow, just last month; I thought you 
knew about her; she will not work; we 
can do nothing with her, and cannot 
send her away at this time of the year. 
She lives with the women of the huts.” 

“Call her,” Santos commanded. 

She came, sullen, dark-haired, beau- 
tiful as the night, looking at neither of 
them. 

“Can you dance?” asked Santos. 

“Si, Senor, but a little—not greatly,” 
was the low reply; and with a quick 
glance at the scowling Jose, she made 
as if to go. But Santos held her with 
a word, 

“Will you dance to-night, for us?” 

Jose muttered beneath his breath; 
Santos smiled winningly; his tall, well- 
built figure made a pleasing picture 
against the blackness of the house. 

“Si, Senor,” she said to Santos, and 
without so much as a glance at Jose, 
she vanished in the crowd beyond. 

“T am glad, sir, to have her entertain 
you. If you will come now, I will give 
you the list of the month’s expenses 
before the dancers come,” Jose said, 
softly, hiding his irritation beneath 
velvet. 

Santos looked hard at him. “Jose, 
you are a great liar. No, keep your 
own accounts. I don’t want them to- 
night.” 

Later, the dance by the natives in the 
late evening, the same as usual. Jose 
talked incessantly, nervously, through 
it all. And then the girl of the sullen 
looks and the dark hair of the night. 
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The dance, with Jose scowling fearful, 
silent, afraid. And Manuel Santos 
smiling, amused, first with Jose and 
then with the dance, which whirled 
fantastically among the shadows of 
the flickering overhead lamp. Finally 
Jose became calmer; his face paled 
with the effort at self-control, and a 
moment later he had risen, ordering 
the dancers to go, hoarsely, muttering 
at the girl. Santos sat still, smiling. 
As Jose approached the dancer under 
the light, she swept her hand upward, 
crashing the dirty oil lamp to the 
floor and plunging the room in black- 
ness. There was a wild scramble, an- 
gry voices, shouts, a snorting cry from 
Jose. When Santos had lighted the 
lamp again, Jose had gone, and the 
room was empty; an overturned chair 
in the corner, and the battered, sput- 
tering lamp in Santos’ hands was all 
that was left. He looked out into the 
night; suddenly the white figure of 
the dancer appeared on the steps of 
the porch. For a moment she stood, 
as if waiting for him to speak. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, “what did 
you dc it for?” 

“I was afraid—of Jose, Senor. He 
did not want me to dance.” 

“And why not?” Santos wondered. 
What could it be? 

“He does not like strangers to 
know about me. He does not want me 
to leave. And you ” She laughed. 
“You are Fate; do you see? I have 
“had the same dream many times since 
I have come. It is this: Jose will not 
let me go—he will try to keep me; he 
is only Jose, and a fool; and then 
some one comes—it is you—and takes 
me again to Spain—Madrid—where I 
will dance for the King. Do you be- 
lieve in dreams? Mine always come 
true. I hope you believe in them.” 

“You want to go?” 

“Jose—I hate him,” she _ replied, 
frankly. 

“Well, well,” Manuel Santos pon- 
dered. “I believe for once in dreams, 
thou fatalist, because I wish to, and in 
Fate, if you will, because you are so 
beautiful.” 

“You cannot help yourself, Senor; 
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it is you who will take me to Madrid— 
away from this, and Jose.” She was 
very lovely as she stood before him, 
confident of the future, utterly sure of 
her dreams. 

For a moment Manuel Santos be- 
lieved her, and before he could think 
she was gone. 

In the night he decided. The morn- 
ing was radiant, as only the mornings 
of the South can be; restful and full 
of promise to the day. Very happy, 
Santos sought Jose in the lower fields. 

“I’m going, Jose! The devil take 
your accounts; save them for another 
time. I go to-day on the mail steamer.” 
Jose looked his surprise, then he 
beamed graciously. 

“I am sorry about last night, sir. 
Some one broke the light, and I will 
see——”” 

“Don’t mention it. Do you know 
what it was, Jose? It was,” he 
laughed at himself as he said it, half- 
doubting, “something called Fate, or 
perhaps chance. I am taking the 
dancer with me.” 

Jose, stunned into silence, did not 
reply at once. Finally he managed. 
“Fate? You believe in it, sir? I al- 
ways have; it is a remarkable thing, 
don’t you think?” Suddenly his face 
lighted up. “Would you risk some- 
thing, sir, on your belief?” 

“Anything,” said Santos happily, 
unprepared. 

“The Spanish dancer?” 

Santos caught himself up; and then 
remembered her confidence in the out- 
come. “How?” he asked gravely. Af- 
ter all, it would merely prove her 
dreams. He rather believed in them. 

Jose flipped a bright half-dollar. 

Manuel Santos laughed uncertainly. 
“All right,” he agreed. “I don’t much 
like it, but if you will.” 

Jose pressed his advantage. “I re- 
main, and the dancer, if you lose? And 
you will go to-day—alone ?” 

Now that there was the chance of 
losing her, Santos realized how much 
he feared to; he wanted intensely to 
win—as much as he had ever wanted 
anything in his life. 

“Yes,” he said hurriedly, anxious to 


have done. 

“Tails, two out of three, I win; 
heads—she goes to Spain. One!” He 
tossed the coin high, and it fell, tails, 
into his palm. Manuel Santos cursed; 
and then he smiled, again confident of 
dreams. The second time he threw it. 
Falling to the ground between them, 
the silvered eagle gleamed up wickedly 
at them. Jose, grinning broadly, 
laughed aloud. The Spanish keep 
their word. 

* * * 

The story-teller clinked a half-dol- 
lar on the table before the two men. 
It was very worn, and bright. The 
American examined it, carefully turn- 
ing it over. He gasped. On _ both 
sides of the coin was stamped the Am- 
erican eagle! Senor Montez chuckled 
to himself. Then he said: 

“That is the coin Jose used, Don 
Pedro ?” 

“Yes, that is it, gentlemen. Does 
it interest you?” 

“Why did you tell us, Don Pedro?” 
questioned the American. 

Don Pedro pondered, uncertain how 
to reply. His hand toyed with the 
thin-necked glass by his side. “Why, 
Senor Montez reminded me of it; he 
looks rather like a man I knew years 
ago.” He smiled contentedly. “And 
then, you see, I am that Jose.” 

“Well, I’ll——” but the American 
never finished. Senor Montez had 
sprung up excitedly. 

“Do you know who I am, Don Pe- 
dro?” he cried. “Ha! I see it all 
now! I am the man you fooled. Iam 
Manuel Santos!” 

Don Pedro had gone gray; the glass 
splintered into a thousand bits as his 
fingers tightened; without a word he 
stumbled over his chair and through 
the doorway to the deck. 

“I wanted to know,” explained Se- 
nor Montez to the American, “if the 
story were true. I Santos? Ha! But 
I thought he was bluffing us, and you 
see, my friend, he thought I was Man- 
ue] Santos! A rare thing, that—a 
story of truth!” 

Said the American: “Funny thing, 
Montez? Let’s to bed. Come!” 
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| Believe in Goodness 





By Elsinore Robinson Crowell 


in its virility; in the allurement of 

its infinite reactions; in the high- 

hearted audacity the comprehen- 
sion of it engenders. 

I believe it to be the normal, auto- 
matic current established between the 
Greater Strength and man, when their 
working contact is harmonious. Nota 
deed, but the soul of the deed. Not 
an attitude of mind, nor a code of ac- 
tion (however altruistic or efficient), 
but the elemental force, more potent 
than all other forces—as vital as earth, 
as consuming as fire, as regenerative 
as electricity. Above all, as vital as 
earth. I think there is no task so 
menial, not even potato peeling, that 
is not quickened with cheerful im- 
portance if it is once perceived in its 
relation to goodness. Nor do I mean 
this in a mystical sense, with my 
thought upon crowns of glory. The 
average working man does not find his 
rejoicing in mystic exaltation. If he 
cannot rejoice while he sweats, he 
cannot rejoice. I believe goodness 
brings real rejoicing, ready laughter, 
healthy digestion, sturdy business in- 
terest, humor under matrimony, and a 
normal, easily nurtured content that 
strikes root in commuting and curl 
papers and all the constant disillusion- 
ments of life. 

The old thunderings, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” or their 
more revered modern _ substitute, 
“Thou shalt not commit a faux pas”— 
the keeping of these is not goodness. 
They are the protective instinct broth- 
ers of the dog’s three times round the 
jungle tramp before he lies down. 

Tidied homes and tended offices, 
trained tempers,. disciplined smiles— 
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these are not goodness. They are one 
with the cat’s lapped fur, and often 
not so clean. 

Goodness rests not in the following 
of law or instinct, precept or example. 
To every man the gift of it must come 
afresh, as he discovers God. Churches 
have not outlined it. Committees can- 
not further it. Through all smirking 
and snuffling it sweeps, direct, un- 
swerving, the one reality. 

Gladness is goodness, if you pass it 
on—cotton mills are goodness if they 
are not oiled with baby blood—mak- 
ing bread is goodness if you keep the 
dough and your temper sweet—putting 
over a business deal is goodness if you 
fight it fair—battling another nation 
into sanity is goodness if you are quite 
sure of what sanity consists—dancing 
the turkey trot, wearing glass earrings, 
and chewing gum are goodness if 
they make for cheerfulness and sym- 
pathy. Doubtless certain murders 
would be goodness of a strongly crea- 
tive sort. But at present they are in- 

~expedient. 

Goodness is the one force of which 
we, as yet, most dread the experiment. 
Radium, at times, bestows cancer. But 
it is an interesting quantity and the 
death most respectable. The thunders 
of Jove may leap from a short circuit 
—but the Railroad Commission has 
drawn the sting of financial embarrass- 
ment from the situation. But for that 
man who dares to turn the light of 
Goodness Absolute into his life, and 
test all action by its aweful rays, there 
are no plaudits—socially he ranks with 
atheists, and people who keep hens— 
his death’s a glad relief to all tame 
maiden aunts. 

Jesus did that. A little while he 
walked the fields in poverty. The 
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world he faced was the world we face 
to-day—greed-ridden, truckling, fin- 
ger-crossed against the dark. His 
friends were working men. Lentils 
and fish, his food. His death, a felon’s 
cross. Through life and death he 
moved, goodness incarnate. What did 
He leave us and what has been given? 
This has been given us by the church 
and by society: A legend of huraility, 
austerity—the picture of a pale and 
praying man, abjurer of delights, 
walker of painful paths. 

Why have they given us this? Fear. 
Gibbering fear of the dwellers in 
caves, saber toothed tigers ahowl in 
the dark—blood drinking fear at the 
altars of Baal—piteous fear of the 
flagellant monks, tearing their flesh 
lest their souls scorch in hell—Puritan 
fear, burning witches in fire—fear of 
the Modern, most hideous of all, scar- 
ring the gloss of his ready-made life, 
fear lest Dame Truth should really go 
bare! Fear that can see only gray 
fear in others, even in a_ radiant 
Christ: 

What did his goodness really mean? 
The deep contentment of a busy, hope- 
ful man; the homely pleasures of one 
who loved his kind; the glowing pride 
of one who poor, alone, was yet so 
brave that he could face a sneering 
world and preach and live the thing he 
thought was right. When all the time 
he knew that death would come (and 
life is very sweet at thirty-two). Yet 
they call him “meek!” 

Among his friends were fishermen, 
and women who serve men, and little 
babes. Now fishermen are lowly folk, 
smelly and noisy, vulgar, too, with 
harsh talk of very common things. But 
salt with canniness. His goodness 
must have been of crude, compelling 
force to have won fishermen, after the 
wonders they had seen on windy 
nights—against their high disdain of 
land bred men. 

The women who serve men are very 
tired, in brain and soul, and tainted 
flesh. His goodness must have been 
most fresh and sweet to bring them 
faith and love again. 

And little babes—who ever saw a 


little child loving a sad or brooding 
man, or climbing laps that did not 
know the merry ways of babes? His 
goodness must have been a cheerful 
thing to have let baby hands tug at 
his beard. And yet they call him 
sad. 

So up and down the world his broad- 
clothed servants go, sterile, anointed, 
keeping well apart from all the nasty 
rows along the street. (But eating len- 
tils not at all.) I wonder if they ever 
think of that young gypsy Christ who, 
in the gray dawn, walked beside the 
sea, and finding that his friends were 
still at work, made up a “little fire of 
coals” so they, all cold and cursing at 
their sodden clothes, on coming in 
found “fish laid thereon and bread,” 
and him to eat with them. Such was 
his goodness, simple, just like that. So 
without fearing, one might say if he 
were here, “I’m glad we're friends. 
Let’s never be apart.” 

We killed him for that free simpli- 
city. As we would kill him now—or 
cut his name from off sur calling lists. 
(I see a vision of him in some homes 
I know. The unshaved slums would 
call him “pal”—they’re used to queer 
ones there. But how those righteous 
homes would freeze and glare and 
wonder if he washed!) 

He went. But goodness lives, and 
I believe in it. Not in this drab and 
gutless thing we’re taught, the relic of 
the cave man’s fear. But in that mov- 
ing force, all white audacity, that 
sweeps regardless onward to the sea. 

The laws are not my. over-iords. 
There’s only God and I. So every deed 
I do is consecrate because it is a past 
between Himself and me. The thou- 
sand social laws are stones that build 
a wall to close me in—‘“they” call it 
“Guarding me.” The air is bad in- 
side. I’d rather go along the trails 
where great clouds roll and sunlight 
burns me clean and air is sweet. The 
trails go somewhere, anyway. I’ll not 
be rotting snug behind a wall. 

What if a woman came to see the 
purpose of her sex in its true light. 
Not to be pampered—not to charm— 
nor subtly work men’s wills to serve 
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her ends. Not to preserve her value 
in the wedding mart by keeping lust 
at bay while scarce veiled breasts and 
penciled, luring eyes all call that lust 
to life. Why! God made women to 
bear and mother men, first in their 
bodies, then within their souls. Their 
beauty, wit and charm to be but 
greater food that should sustain when 
baby milk has passed.. Their bodies 
were made sweet that the great work 
should never fail for lack of hands. 
God did not make a woman’s hips in 
gracious lines to buy a limousine, an 
English butler, nor an Airedale dog. 
He made their skins to serve the very 
end that men’s skins serve, or pigs—to 
cover veins and nerves. Both pigs 
and men grow wrinkled, rough and 
brown. But in the end they justify 
their lives by slabs of bacon and good 
work in towns. But what vast ser- 
vice to a weary world does liquid pow- 
der aid? 

A woman’s life might mean strong 
mothering, wise tenderness for all hun- 
gry men, quick laughter filling all the 
ragged gaps they leave so they won’t 
know they left them—an endless pa- 
tience and a bridled tongue. The go- 
ing with them on their hunting trips, 
not as a tinkling exclamation point in 
chiffon negligee, but to dig bait and 
cook the beans, and see their shirts 
are dry. (That’s “Woman’s right”— 
to join her life so with the man’s she 
gets the whole adventure tang with 
him.) A comradeship so true it bides 
with them when they forget she is a 
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woman, and long for other lips and 
eyes, forget she cares for pretty things, 
forget to rise when she comes in the 
room. (What do such gestures matter 
when their whole need lies naked to 
her sight?) A sympathy that learns 
to stand and smile, and shut its mouth 
and hand the nails. She’d have no 
skin at fifty—but she’d have a laugh. 
That’s goodness. Yet if she really 
saw and lived all that, it would more 
horrify her social world than if she 
sold her perfumed feet and arms to 
some flat old roue. 

Suppose a man—but I am not a 
man; I cannot know. I only think 
that if I were a man and brave enough 
to face things as they are, and try to 
knock them into what I’d have them 
be, I’d taste at least a lot of heady 
joy. The chances are, though, I’d die 
poor. Perhaps in jail. 

* ca * ok 

I cannot see the end of all this mess 
—this private fear and public war— 
this everlasting squirming from white 
light. But I know this: That just as 
surely as the hills are laid in folds and 
rivers rise by some assembled plan 
that never fails, so surely will all hu- 
man life shape up in the good end. 
Then, groping, we will leave the 
darkened house and rise above all 
cringing and pretence, above the 
flabby life of churchly fold and dreary 
dullness of the other sins to where the 
sunlight flashes, and the free winds 
shout along the uplands of our father 
God. 





BARTER 


Yes, I will bless thee, Life, 


With all thy pain— 


Thy meed of sorrow, transient dreams, and all— 
If to my voiceless heart thou wilt but call 


Its song again! 





Jo HARTMAN. 











Memories of Early California 


By M. L. Cook 


UR OLD home was in San Ma- 
O teo County. It was a frame 
house, set in about fifty acres 
of beautiful, tree-shaded land. 
We reached the county road by a wind- 
ing lane that followed the wooded 
banks of a little Creek called the Ar- 
royo Mocho. On the other side of the 
high road lay the marsh, and between 
us and the marsh was the railroad, 
built within my recollection. I remem- 
ber perfectly that I was lifted to the 
top of the gate post one day, and told 
to “watch for the cars.” I watched be- 
cause every one else was doing the 
same thing; and presently along came 
the first train to pass through Sau Ma- 
teo County over the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and I had helped to make 
history! 

It was interesting history that we 
were making in those days, too. The 
air was full of pioneer stories. Father 
and mother had crossed the plains on 
their wedding trip, when every night 
the prairie schooners were arranged 
in a circle round the camp fire, and 
men with guns guarded the camp for 
fear of surprises from the Indians. 
They had lived through the Vigilante 
days, and a certificate of membership 
in the Committee hung on the wall at 
home. Many a time I’ve pushed a 
chair up to it and stood studying the 
mysterious emblems that surrounded 
the engraved matter. The one I re- 
member best was the wide open eye at 
the top, with rays going from it in all 
directions. It made me think of “The 
Right Eye of the Commander” in Bret 
Harte’s story—that awful eye that 
never closed, not even in sleep, and 
that glared at the murderer the night 
he crept to the Commander’s bedside, 
to stab him as he slept! 


Yes, it was much more fun to make 
history than to study it; although I 
think we got more enjoyment out of 
the subject than children do now when 
it is really taught. Our history book 
had stories in fine print at the end of 
each chapter; and I remember them as 
good stories, too, and it helped the 
lesson to read them. Teachers in those 
days were not hard on a recitation 
made up of “glittering generalities;” 
and an idle habit of reading, combined 
with some glibness in narration, was an 
asset in the good old times. . 

The only really objectionable thing 
about school was that it interfered 
sadly with more important and profit- 
able engagements (as now-a-days.) 
Aside from that it wasn’t so bad. For 
one thing the school yard had been 
chosen with real inspiration. The very 
oak trees in it did not grow straight as 
elsewhere, but were bowed over or lay 
along the ground, making climbing a 
delight to the smallest and least ven- 
turesome; and we swarmed over the 
branches, until the bark, naturally so 
rough and corrugated, was worn per- 
fectly smooth and shiny. 

Digging in the ground for beads was 
a great resource. I wonder now where 
they could have come from, those myr- 
iads of tiny beads of different colors; 
but then I took them as a matter of 
course. I had read “Prescott’s Con- 
quest,” and knew all about those won- 
derful robes worn at Montezuma’s 
court—robes richly adorned with feath- 
ers and embroidered with just such 
precious stones as those I dug out of 
the ground in the school yard. Mother 
had little sympathy for archeological 
research; and she used to show signs 
of discouragement when she was in a 
hurry to put up my lunch of a morning 
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and found my “dinner pail” full of 
beads and dirt. 

The walk home after school hours 
was nice, too, for it was not embittered 
as the morning walk was, by the 
thought that there were arithmetic les- 
sons to be learned and recited at the 
end of it (we never did home work) ; 
and besides, we had plenty of time to 
enjoy it. There was no nature study 
in the schools in our day, but we need- 
ed no interpretation of nature as she 
revealed herself in those walks; and 
how I pity children born too late to en- 
joy Calfornia when she was as young 
as we were! 

The meadows were one blaze of 
color from the “scolches;” and the 
wind blew them “stealing and giving 
odor.” Where else on earth is there 
such a sky as we had above us? It 
would not have occurred to us to com- 
plain of the dust on the road. It was 
such fun to scuff through it, and then 
we could make such life-like “ele- 
phants’ feet” in it, by pressing our heel 
down, then slowly revolving until our 
foot made a circle around the depres- 
sion. We made a long trail of them, 
beginning and ending it in the grass 
at the side of the road; and we took 
great pleasure in the thought that the 
next passer-by would be terror-stricken 
at the sight of it. 

We got diversion, too, from the hum- 
ming sound in the telegraph poles, and 
never failed to put an ear to them, 
straining to hear the message flowing 
along the wires. We learned that kick- 
ing the poles increased the humming, 
and finally ventured to shout messages 
of our own up toward the wires. These 
were usually of a commonplace nature, 
but one day an intrepid companion 
went so far as to call out with an un- 
usually vigorous kick, “You thief, you 
stole my money!” This seemed aw- 
fully daring to us, and the rest of the 
way we did not loiter, surprising 
mother very much by our unusual 
punctuality. 

The great sensation of those walks, 
however, was the droves of “Spanish 
cattle” we met. What would children 
nowadays think of the vaqueros who 
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had them in charge? We certainly 
were never afraid of them, and I must 
have been impressed by their pictur- 
esqueness to remember them as well as 
I do. Their perfect horsemanship, 
their distinctive Spanish dress, their 
swarthy faces framed in the invariable 
red bandana, with sombrero on top of 
that, make a pictufe in my memory. 
One of them always rode ahead of the 
drove to warn us to cover. We never 
needed to be told twice, and the mere 
sight of the vaquero was enough to 
make us scatter wildly as we burrowed 
under fences to hide in the tall grass 
until the drove went by. 

Alas! In escaping into the fields I 
was impaled on the other horn of the 
dilemma; for the tall grass held, I 
knew, gopher snakes “by the galore.” 
The farmers would not have them 
killed, and they waxed fat in their im- 
munity, and were of an appalling 
length—often more than six feet. It 
was of no use for mother to assure me 
that the snakes in my illustrated “Sin- 
bad the Sailor” were very different, 
and that the gopher snakes were gentle 
and too well gorged usually to want to 
do anything but lie in the sun and 
sleep. I was not convinced, and lay 
awake many a night, not daring to 
breathe lest the awful thing crawling 
in my imagination on the floor of the 
room should hear me and come to 
crush my bones as the boas did those 
of the hapless antelopes in the story 
books. 

As if that weren’t enough to make 
night awful, the coyotes usually chose 
my waking hours to walk abroad in 
marauding bands. I wasn’t afraid of 
them in the day time—sneaking brutes 
that were always skulking away; but 
heard at night, thousands strong (ap- 
parently), they might have struck ter- 
ror to a braver heart than the one I 
could hear thumping so loudly under 
the bed clothes on those occasions. It 
always seemed to me that the war- 
whoop that rent the air the night of the 
Deerfield massacre must have sounded 
something like that coyote chorus. 

We used to hear vague stories of 
mountain lions having been seen in the 
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foothills in the early times. We knew 
the foothills well, but the lions had 
evidently retreated before civilization, 
for we never saw one. There was a 
day, however, when a group of us 
had started to follow the creek to its 
source. Before we realized it, we were 
in a deep twilight gorge, with wooded 
banks; and there’on the sand at the 
water’s edge, we came, like Robinson 
Crusoe, upon a strange and solitary 
footprint, made evidently by a larger 
cat than one could possibly imagine. I 
don’t remember that anything was 
said, but we gave up our explorations 
then and there, by tacit consent; and 
for me, at any rate, the source of the 
Arroyo Mocho is still undiscovered. 

I think our elders never made any 
conscious contribution to the atmos- 
phere in which we lived. There was 
talk of the gold mines, of course, and 
much interest in comparing the speci- 
mens of gold dust in the little bottles 
with which we were so familiar. 
Mother’s “breast pin” was a fine piece 
of gold quartz in an irregular setting, 
and it was obvious that the like were to 
be picked up on the streets of any min- 
ing town. But father and mother 
would undoubtedly have been sur- 
prised at our idea (gleaned from 
Aladdin’s adventures and “The Al- 
hambra”) of what gold mines looked 
like—vast caverns blazing with gold 
and jewels. The sunset was not a 
natural phenomenon to us. We looked, 
and told ourselves that that wonderful 
glow was reflected from Caribou, 
where the gold mines were. 

Perhaps the books we read were re- 
sponsible for our rather romantic 
views of things, and yet Bret Harte 
and J. Ross Browne were not sensa- 
tional writers. The latter was by far 
the “favorite saint in my literary cal- 
endar.” I read and re-read his books 
until I can quote from them at length, 
even now. The one I liked best was 
“Crusoe’s Island,” and I reveled in his 
account of life in the mining towns, 
and thrilled at his adventures among 
the strange people who made the set- 
tlement of California so different from 
other pioneering. And the best thing 


about those wonderful books was that 
the hero writer was one of my own 
country men—a Californian like my- 
self! 

We saw little juvenile literature, and 
fell back on the grown-up books; so 
that we are well read in the standard 
novelists at rather a tender age. We 
had the delight, though, of a few excur- 
sions into a sensational field. There 
was a dark closet opening off the up- 
per hall at our house, and stored in it 
were alluring piles of pamphlets and 
magazines. My acquaintance with a 
publication called “The Chimney Cor- 
ner” was made there, and I can re- 
member mother’s face of consterna- 
tion at finding me one day sitting on the 
floor of this closet beside a lighted 
kerosene lamp, buried in “Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret.” I have always meant 
to get that book and finish it, for I was 
prevented from doing so at that time; 
but I do not know yet whether the 
secret (whatever it was) was ever 
discovered, or whether the heroine 
went on to the end, moving among her 
brilliant associates, her proud head 
held high, while her heart was wrung 
with sickening remorse and appre- 
hension. 

Aside from these glimpses into ex- 
citing fiction, our life as children 
seems to me, as I look back upon it, 
quite ideally simple and natural. The 
companions we had at school we 
scarcely saw at other times, as our 
homes were scattered, but there were 
six of us, so we were never lonely; and 
childish propensities for mischief ex- 
pend themselves harmlessly in a play- 
ground as large and diversified as was 
ours. It included the fields and sur- 
rounding hills—even the marsh—with 
clam digging and boating on the 
sloughs. Our boat suited us perfectly, 
and we were greatly offended when a 
playmate from the city dubbed her the 


“‘Mudlark,” and jeeringly maintained 


that he could “pick the nails out of 
her with his fingers.” Probably it was 
true, but Providence watched over us, 
and a good thing for us, too, as the 
sloughs were deep and the tide water 
swift and strong as it ran out. 
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It was undoubtedly Providence, also, 
that prevented us from growing up 
perfect barbarians; for in good time we 
had two excellent private schools in the 
neighborhood, which supplied us with 
much-needed conventional training, 
and enabled us, in spite of our reluct- 
ance, to “scramble ourselves into a lit- 
tle education.” 

For certain things like shopping and 
dentistry we had to go to San Fran- 
cisco, twenty-one miles away, but this 
gave me the great treat of my life. 
Once a week father drove in to town, 
driving out again the next day, and 


my visits to “the city” were timed so 


as to go with him. To get in on time 
for business hours, we had to start 
early in the morning, and this meant 
that I was wakened by mother in the 
middle of the night, as it seemed to 
me, and dressed with her help by lamp 
light, shivering with cold and excite- 
ment, and talking in stage whispers, 
“so as not to waken the others.” 

We started off usually just as a faint 
glow was coming up behind Mt. Diablo 
—so that we saw the wonder of the 
world’s awakening. I was always glad 
to see the houses closed and dark along 
the way—it made me feel superior to 
be awake and stirring before any one 
else. The part of the drive I liked 
best was rounding San Bruno moun- 
tain, for the road skirted the water, 
and the goats on the paths above our 
heads tinkled their bells and _ sent 
showers of pebbles rattling down, as 
they went hopping along the steel 
hillside. 

The toll house was somewhere near 
the mountain then, and we always 
found the toll keeper, “Old Kag,” 
standing smiling in the door, with a 
canvas bag of money, which he gave 
to father. That was a wonderful house 
—just large enough for “Old Kag” 
(short for Baril, his real name), and 
as he stood in his little door, framed 
with pink mallow blossoms, I thought 
he might be some friendly kobold, and 
the canvas bag full of fairy gold. Iam 
so glad I didn’t know the conduct of 
toll-roads, or that father received the 
money in any official capacity, for that 
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would have spoiled the whole adven- 
ture. 

Just after this, it seems to me, we 
left the water’s edge and skirted a 
marsh, with the oyster beds at our 
right. Here father never failed to 
sing half of his entire repertoire: 


“A-rakin’ of the oyster beds, 
To me it was mere play.” 


The other half usually followed—a 
longish ballad, ““The Steam Arm.” The 
same air did for the entire program, but 
father’s audience was never critical. 

The drive began to seem long at 
about this point, and I realized that I 
had had nothing to eat since dinner 
time the day before; but the Six Mile 
House, kept by Henry Blanken, of 
kindly memory, was not far away. 
Father always went into the house for 
his morning coffee, but mine was 
brought out to me, and I drank it sit- 
ting primly in my place, from nice 
thick cups without handles. I am fond 
of coffee, and have drunk it with vary- 
ing pleasure in different lands; but 
never has it tasted as it used to at kind 
Henry Blanken’s, served in those in- 
teresting thick cups! 

Not long after this we pounded up 
the board way into Billy Bridges’ liv- 
ery stable, and were in the city. The 
“sights” don’t seem to have impressed 
me, for the only thing I remember of 
those visits is sitting on the steps at 
the back of Aunt Clara’s house, and 
looking out over the bay at the ship- 
ping. One memorable night the hull 
of a ship lay burning in the harbor, and 
it was a thrilling sight as darkness 
came on and the flames were reflected 
in the black water. The “Olympians” 
were considerate enough to let me 
stay up later than usual that night, 
and I sat and shivered in the evening 
air, imagining the breaking out of the 
conflagration, and repeating to myself 
(from my school reader) : 


‘ “And there were men and women, 


Crowded upon the deck; 
And there were frightened seamen 
Rushing to leave the wreck. 
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“In vain the captain shouted, 

- The craven crew had left her; 
Of every boat bereft her, 

Destruction was undoubted.” 


The quarter where Aunt Clara 
lived is no longer a residence district. 
The San Bruno Turnpike Road is gone, 
and with it the friends that made the 
drive over it such an occasion of de- 
light. The old California is gone, 
too, with the Spanish residents, the 
adobe houses, the vaqueros, old China- 
town and the Missions, as they were 
in the early days. The “early Cali- 
fornia flavor” in life, the present gener- 
ation can never know, and we leave 
them rather mystified by our efforts 
to make them see what they have 
missed. 

We admit all the defects of our 
State, the chief of which, to Eastern 
visitors, seems to be the long season 
of dust and drouth. But they have 
never lain in bed under the sloping 
roof of a “story and a half” house, and 
heard the soft pit-pat of the first rain 
drops of the season grow to a steady 
roar on the shingles. They have not 
waked the next morning to “Heaven 
upon earth for freshhness, sweetness,” 
and looked out on a California washed 
clean by the first rains. 


They have never come back, af- 
ter ten years of exile, in a steamer 
from the north, and come into the 
harbor at nightfall. If they had, 
they might have complained, as I did 
upon a like occasion, that the city 
lights were certainly very poor. They 
swam and flickered as if I were seeing 
them through a rainstorm, though the 
night was beautifully clear. 

Yes, no doubt, we old Californians 
seem prosy enough when we try to fan 
the fame of patriotism in the breasts 
of our young compatriots. But I main- 
tain that we have something in our 
lives and consciousness that they have 
missed, unhappily for them. The few 
existing relics of old times are for us 
charged with a meaning and pathos 
that naturally the young cannot feel. 
It helps us in our enjoyment of the 
present that we see it through the gla- 
mour of the past. The real California 
is restored to us by our memory of 
her in her youth and ours. Our love 
of her even keeps us from finding any- 
thing obvious in the sentiment of our 
“State anthem.” Obvious! It is not 
what we say, but the spirit in which we 
say it. Dear Californians of those 
golden days, now then, all together! 

“IT love you, California, you’re the 
finest State of all.” 





WHAT SCIENCE SAYS TO TRUTH 


As is the mainland to the sea, 


Thou art to me: 


Thou standest stable, while against thy feet 


I beat, I beat! 


Yet from thy cliffs, so sheer, so tall, 
Sands crumble and fall; 
And golden grains of thee my tides each day 


Carry away. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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Gold-Dust and Greenbacks in Early Montana 





By Harrison A. Trexler, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of History, University of Montana 


AN USUALLY finds it possi- 
M ble to adapt himself to his en- 
vironment. After moving to 

a wilderness home where the 
conveniences of his old surroundings 
are lacking, he invents a means of sup- 
plying his needs by finding substitutes. 
Well known is the story of how our 
colonial forefathers adopted furs, fish 
and wampum as a medium of exchange 
in place of the money they had used 
in Europe. This practice of barter was 
again renewed decades later when the 
pioneer moved westward to the Pacific. 

In the early sixties, when gold be- 
gan to be seriously mined in Montana, 
from California and Idaho, a wave of 
miners started for the new El Dorado, 
and from the East the “tenderfoot” 
came to seek his fortune. Montana in 
1862 was hundreds of miles from set- 
tled communities. The trails to her 
gold fields lay over prairie, stream and 
mountain range, where hostile savage 
and desperate “road agent” lay in wait. 
Hence little coin got into the Territory. 
Nevertheless, the thousands of miners 
needed a medium of exchange with 
which to purchase food, blankets, picks 
and other necessities. 

Granville Stuart, the sole survivor of 
the party of three who in 1858 discov- 
ered the yellow metal at Gold Creek 
and started the gold rush to Montana, 
gave the present writer much valuable 
information on the subject of early 
Montana currency. He remembers 
that not only was there not much silver 
coin in the Territories in the sixties, 
but also that there was a “very little” 
gold coin. “Greenbacks” or United 
States notes began to arrive in 1862 or 
1863. “Shinplasters” or fractional 








currency, came still later. Mr. Stuart 
holds that little if any Confederate 
money ever reached Montana. 
Society being without a necessary 
supply of money in early days, Mon- 
tana escaped reverting to the bar- 
ter stage by finding an exchange com- 
modity at once of great intrinsic value, 
of fair divisibility, and of almost uni- 
versal distribution among the scattered 
settlers. This medium of exchange 
was gold dust. Gold dust was the 
money used in most of the early gold 
camps of the United States. It can 
be examined to-day in many of the 
bank vaults of our mountain States. 
After the gold is panned or taken 
from the sluice boxes the large nug- 
gets are removed, if luckily there are 
any, and the finer particles, ranging in 
size from about that of a navy bean 
to mere chaff, is the “dust” of the 
early days. Its color varies, the gold 
from each gulch having its own shade. 
The color depends on its purity and 
the nature of the foreign substances 
which it contains, copper, silver, etc., 
each of which gives the dust a charac- 
teristic hue. Early miners and mer- 
chants became so accustomed to hand- 
ling it that they could tell from what 
gulch it came with great precision. 
“IT could tell almost always from 
what gulch dust came,” said the late 
Judge Frank Woody, of Missoula, 
who came to Montana in 1856, and 
was in point of residence the oldest 
white inhabitant of the State. “In 
the sixties,” continued Judge Woody, 
“I clerked in Worden’s store at Hell 
Gate (old Missoula), and handled 
thousands of dollars worth of dust. 
Every merchant had a little set of 
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scales on which it was weighed. Be- 
sides the scales we had a brass ‘dust 
blower,’ an arrangement by which 
we could blow out the lighter refuse 
and save the pure metal.” 

Granville Stuart says that he often 
used a dust blower during the early 
years when he was engaged in the 
mercantile business. “The bankers 
of the sixties,” continued Mr. Stuart, 
“also had a set of models called ‘test 
stones,’ a collection of samples of gold 
from the various gulches by which 
they could better value the dust. The 
gold from each gulch had been as- 
sayed, and its value could be exactly 
given if its gulch was correctly io- 
cated.” 

A. D. Richardson, who visited Mon- 
tana in 1865, says that gold dust was 
then the currency of the Territory. He 
saw scales for weighing it in all of 
the stores. He claims that twenty- 
five per cent was wasted in weighing 
for small purchases, and that the boys 
of Virginia City washed the storage 
sweepings, which sometimes netted 
them five dollars a day each. (“Be- 
yond the Mississippi, from the Great 
River to the Great Ocean,” Hartford, 
1867, p. 479.) When Bishop Tuttle 
arrived in Virginia City in July, 1867, 
he found that every one carried a 
buckskin pouch for gold dust. He 
says that all of it was examined by 
the banks before it was accepted. (D. 
S. Tuttle, D. D., “Reminiscences of a 
Missionary Bishop,” New York, 1906, 
pp. 128-9.) 

According to Judge Woody the dust 
was worth from $12 to $18 an ounce, 
the poorest coming from Silver Bow 
Creek, near the present city of Butte. 
The latter was mixed with silver amal- 
gam, and was worth about $12 or $13 
an ounce. Dust from the better 
guiches of Bear Creek and Gold 
Creek brought from $16 to $18. Gran- 
ville Stuart claims that the dust from 
Highland Gulch, south of Butte, was 
the best dust in the Territory, being 
worth nearly $20 an ounce. A dust 
from Florence, Idaho, was mixed with 
a gold colored sand, and was there- 
fore deceiving. It was worth about 


$14 an ounce. 

During the sixties, articles not only 
of large but even of small value were 
purchased with gold dust. Judge 
Woody recounts that for a dollar’s 
purchase the merchant took a penny- 
weight and three grains of dust. Whis- 
key was then twenty-five cents a 
drink. The bartender charged for it 
seven grains of dust. “Of course,” 
smiled Judge Woody, “these were not 
the exact equivalents, but the dealers 
wanted to play safe.” Granville Stu- 
art claims that the saloonkeepers of 
the old day swindled the poor miners 
wretchedly. “The miner would order 
a whiskey, which cost twenty-five 
cents,” said Mr. Stuart, “and would 
pour his dust in the blower, which 
would be lying on the bar. The bar- 
tender would apologetically say that 
his scales were out of order, which 
was often not true. But the miners 
were too often drunk and said noth- 
ing. The bartender would then take 
a pinch of the dust between his thumb 
and finger as pay for the drink. He 
thus took from fifty to seventy-five 
cents for a twenty-five cent drink.” 

Gold dust was long popular as 
money in Montana. An old banker, 
Mr. G. A. Wolf, president of the West- 
ern Montana National Bank of Mis- 
soula, claims that it was quite com- 
monly used as money as late as the 
seventies. Silver was scarce through- 
out the United States at the time. 
Fractional currency, or “shinplasters,” 
were in quite general use, but there 
was little other money of small de- 
nominations. “We had shinplasters 
for ten and twenty-five cents by the 
handfuls, but little other change in the 
gold days,” stated Mr. J. C. Lehsou, a 
prominent Montana banker. 

Until the late sixties, national bank 
notes did not reach the Territory. 
United States notes or “greenbacks” 
were unpopular. As a result gold dust 
continued to be the great vehicle of 
exchange in Mortana. 

There were reasons why greenbacks 
were even more unpopular in the 
gold camps than in other parts of the 
United States. The continual fluctu- 














ation of their depreciation as the 
North met military reverse or success 
made them a risky form of property. 
In the East the daily press gave quo- 
tations of greenback values and con- 
sequently the receiver of them was 
certain at least of their immediate 
value. But mail between the isolated 
camps and the financial centers was 
often delayed, and even mail by the 
“pony post” was literally weeks in 
reaching Bannack, Virginia City, He- 
lena and other camps. The Montan- 
ian of the sixties was therefore loath 
to accept money even whose immedi- 
ate value he did not know. It was the 
problem of speculation experienced in 
the East plus a lack of knowledge 
of present quotations. 

An additional reason for the dis- 
trust of greenbacks doubtless lay in 
the fact that the large Southern popu- 
lation of the Montana of that day was 
opposed to the National government’s 
war money on principle. Although 
Granville Stuart does not believe that 
Southern feeling affected the value of 
greenbacks, it is hard to see how the 
many Confederates who came to Mon- 
tana could have been human and not 
have looked askance at the circula- 
tion of the money with which their 
enemies were carrying on the war. 
The Civil War was in full swing when 
the gold miners came, and many 
Southerners flocked to the gold fields. 
Large numbers of Confederate  sol- 
diers arrived in Montana both during 
and after the war. Confederate Gulch 
is a reminder of this immigration. In 
fact, the historians of early Montana 
love to enlarge on the troubles of this 
period. Montana was begotten in the 
throes of civil strife. Party feeling 
ran high. Attempts to name towns for 
Confederate celebrities caused a tem- 
pest of bitterness. This far-away echo 
of Bull Run and Gettysburg is one of 
those touches which gives the first set- 
tlement of Montana such a romantic 
history. 

In addition to the peculiar prob- 
lems met by greenbacks in Montana, 
there was the old argument against 
paper money that this form of cur- 
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rency experienced throughout the 
country. Thus Granville Stuart spoke 
of them: “The people of Montana did 
not know how the war would termi- 
nate, and so hesitated to accept green- 
backs. All prices were quoted in gold. 
As well as I can remember greenbacks 
were worth but forty cents on the dol- 
lar when they arrived. This was hard 
on the poor people from the East who 
arrived with their fortunes in green- 
backs. Of course they were dis- 
counted in the East, but when they got 
to Montana prices were frightfully 
high, and they were pretty hard-up.” 

That greenbacks depreciated mater- 
ially, and that their depreciation was 
subject to fluctuations is well known. 
Suffice it to state that the average dis- 
count relative to gold during its worst 
year, 1864, was 49.2. From then on 
it had its ups and downs daily, and 
rose to an average of 71 or 72 during 
the three years following 1864 to 
nearly 90 from 1870 to its redemption 
in 1879. (Among other places, a 
table of greenback depreciation from 
1862 to 1875 can be found in A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn, “History of Coinage and 
Currency in the United States and the 
Perennial Contest for Sound Money,” 
New York, 1903, pp. 204, 229.) 

The Montana depreciation of this 
form of currency kept pace roughly 
with quotations in the East. In 1863- 
4, when its nadir was reached in New 
York, it was at the low ebb in the gold 
camps. David B. Weaver, a pioneer 
of those times, says that at Curry 
Gulch flour was sold for $28 a sack 
in gold, or $56 in greenbacks, and 
that it was at the same figure the fol- 
lowing year. (“Early Days in Immi- 
gration Gulch,” in Publications of the 
Montana Historical Society, vol. VII, 
pp. 79, 84.) 

But the rate of discount was seem- 
ingly not consistent. While green- 
backs suffered a 50 per cent deprecia- 
tion in the case of flour, smoking to- 
bacco at the same time and place sold 
for $300 a pound gold, or $550 in 
greenbacks. (6 Ibid., p. 84.) 

One of Montana’s most distinguish- 
ed pioneers, Cornelius Hedges, says 
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that in 1865 greenbacks were dis- 
counted 50 per cent “when taken at 
all” (“In Memoriam”—to Charles 
Rumley—in Pub. Mont. Hist. Soc., 
vol. III, p. 24.) Another contempor- 
ary, Lyman A. Munson, wrote that in 
the sixties gold dust was worth $18 an 
ounce, and that “it took thirty dollars 
or more in greenbacks to equal it.” 
(“Pioneer Life in Montana,” in Pub. 
Hist. Soc. of Mont., vol. V, pp. 225-6.) 
When Dimsdale’s “Vigilantes of Mon- 
tana,” the first book published in the 
Territory, came from the press in 1866 
it was advertised in the Montana Post 
of November 10th at the following 
rates: 

“Price in dust, $2.00. Greenbacks, 
$2.25.” 

In 1867 Bishop Tuttle found that 
greenbacks were discounted 15 per 
cent, while by the following year they 
had fallen another 5 per cent. (“Rem- 
iniscences of a Missionary Bishop,” 
pp. 129, 214.) At times the fluctua- 
tions must have been radical. It is 
stated in the “Montana Post” of No- 
vember 3, 1866, that “In the last two 
weeks gold has descended from 53 to 
46 per cent premium.” This would 
mean a material rise in the value of 
greenbacks. 

Other pioneers of the early sixties 
vouch for these discount rates of 
greenbacks, but few of them agree as 
to the ratio between them and gold. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that 
the camps were widely scattered, and 
that there was relatively little com- 
munication between them. It also 
seems doubtful whether greenbacks 
had any fixed value in the terms of 
gold in a single camp at one time. 
The people of the East at least had 
the advantage of a money market. 
Such an institution was wholly lack- 
ing in Montana. 

From the above statements; it is 
obvious that either the degree of de- 
preciation on the part of greenbacks 
was most unstable, or that the Mon- 
tana— settlements made little attempt 
to keep well informed as to the con- 
dition of the money market. On the 
other hand it should be remembered 





that most of these statements were 
made for many years after the events 
narrated took place, and that the 
vouchers for them may have recol- 
lected exceptional cases, and to have 
been guilty of generalizing much on 
them. 

Any one who has done much interro- 
gating of actors in events which took 
place before has met this tendency. 
It is noticeable that the two contem- 
porary accounts given above, that of 
Bishop Tuttle, who quotes from his 
letters written at the time to his wife, 
and the reference to the “Montana 
Post,” both place the depreciation at 
about half that of the reminiscences. 
But that the depreciation was con- 
siderable is evident. 

I have stated above that the green- 
backs, after gradually improving in 
value after 1865, reached par around 
1879, when they were redeemed. The 
history of their rehabilitation in Mon- 
tana was much different from that in 
the East. I quote from the account 
as given me by Granville Stuart. “The 
miner,” said Mr. Stuart, “was clever 
enough to either hoard his best dust 
or sell it East and trade off the in- 
ferior. For this reason, the Territory 
was full of dust worth from eighty to 
ninety per cent that of the best dust. 
It was therefore little better than the 
greenbacks of the late sixties. Finally 
the merchants decided to simply make 
greenbacks the standard, as in reality 
they had been for some time. This 
was in 1869. From that time on, gold- 
dust became less and less the money 
of the Territory. The years 1863-9 
were the years of the rule of gold- 
dust.” 

That the gold dust of Montana be- 
came debased is learned from Judge 
Woody. He tells the story of an old 
Deer Lodge banker who confessed 
that he often mixed the inferior Silver 
Bow Creek dust with the best dust 
from Bear Creek and Gold Creek, put 
the mixture in an old coffee mill, 
ground it sufficiently, and then sold 
it for the best of gold dust. 

Thus the force of Gresham’s Law 
was in practical operation in the wild 











gold camps of old Montana. The 
cheap dust drove the better out of 
circulation and reduced the gold dust 
economy to a part with the contempt- 
ible legal tender and possibly irre- 
deemable greenbacks. 

Greenbacks thus had their ups and 
downs in the gold camps of Montana. 
But their fate was no worse than in 
other parts of the United States. They 
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were execrated on Wall street, at the 
cross-roads villages of Iowa, on the 
Golden Gate, and among the rough 
men who wielded a pick and washed 
gold dust from the gravel of the Mon- 
tana gulches. A hard-headed miner 
as well as a metropolitan banker will 
always prefer a medium which has 
intrinsic value to a currency which 
threatens to be irredeemable. 





THE THINKER 


The morning light has placed a golden crown 
Upon his massive head; 

His rugged body glistens with the dew 

And dancing sunbeams, filt’ring through the trees, 
Play ‘round his bowed and silent frame. 

His stern and fixed gaze looks past the flowers 
That scatter all their perfume to the breeze, 

His ears untuned to catch the birds’ sweet notes 
Or any of the wakening day’s soft sounds. 

His thoughts do pierce the clouds and reach the stars; 
Spring cannot stir his heart to joy, his soul to love, 
His troubled mind revolves the mystery, 

And rests upon men’s woes and griefs. 

He scans the past and searches future’s store. 


Awake! 
For God is calling thee 


To look upon his beauteous world, 

To let the birds fly round thee 

And to hear their song. 

O, let the sun that brightens field and hill 
Light up thy dark and sombre soul 

And sing, with us, a hymn of joy. 


O Thinker! to the present day, 




















ROBERT WORMSER. 





Proserpine 


An Idyl of the Oregon Woods 


By F. Imogene Hunt 


VER against the bunk house in 
O Camp 17 the first rhododen- 

dron had just burst into bloom, 

dawn-pink petals against the 
blackened and weathered walls, and 
by that token the crew, from the Boss 
down to the Chinese cook, knew that 
springtime had come. And even 
Kurtz Andersen, just sobering up af- 
ter a visit to the nearest metropolis— 
this was in the good old days—even 
Kurtz Andersen welcomed it. 

There is something almost uncanny 
in the coming of an Oregon spring- 
time, out where the fir woods stretch 
for miles and miles back from the sea 
in lonely green-columned silences. It 
brings with it no sudden burst of 
color and rich new life. Only here 
and there you may come upon a troop 
of white trilliums or a patch of wood 
violets, the ferns unroll new fronds, 
and down along the streams the alders 
put forth a mist of pale green leaves. 
And then the rhododendron blooms— 
and that is all. Yet you cannot fail to 
know that spring is come; you feel its 
presence though you see no visible 
sign; it is as if the woods had sud- 
denly wakened from a long dream and 
were singing softly to themselves. 

Probably the loggers of Camp 17, 
and Kurtz Andersen in particular, 
would have scorned these feelings put 
thus into words, but for all that the 
magic of the season crept into their 
veins. And doubtless that was the 
reason why Kurtz fell in love. Al- 
though after all, the strangest part of 
the story is not that he should have 
fallen in love with Percie—who would 


not? The strange part, that not Solo- 
mon himself could explain, is that Per- 
cie should have cared for Kurtz. And 
where the strangeness of it lies you 
shall presently see. 

That morning Donaldson, the Boss, 
had looked askance at Kurtz, who was 
still a trifle uncertain as to the rela- 
tions between himself and his sur- 
roundings. Usually Donaldson had 
no compunction about firing any man 
whatsoever, but when a boss comes 
across a master woodsman he is loth 
to part with him, whisky or no whisky. 
And certainly Kurtz could do things 
with a tree that others never dreamed 
of. 

“Think you can tell a fir from a ce- 
dar this morning?” asked Donaldson, 
curtly. 

Kurtz looked his superior squarely 
in the face, and a lesser man than 
Donaldson might have flinched at the 
sudden wrath that smouldered under 
his black brows. “Any time I can’t, 
you can feed me to the cows,” he an- 
swered. 

“Alright,” said the Boss briefly. 
“You and Matthews can begin over on 
Myrtle Creek.” 

Proceeding accordingly to Myrtle 
Creek, Kurtz and Matthews began, 
with the promptness of experienced 
woodsmen, to serve the death warrant 
on one of the great firs that overhung 
the ravine. At first Kurtz sat on a 
log and directed the preliminaries, but 
presently the vigor of the morning air 
crept into his muscles, and he flung 
himself into the work. The undercut 
was soon made, but the saw had not 
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eaten far into the opposite side before 
it became evident that it had not been 
so recently sharpened as might be de- 
sirable. Your true logger cannot 
abide a dull implement. So Matthews 
went back to camp for another, not 
without some cryptic remarks about its 
being somebody’s fault for bringing 
out a dull saw in the first place. For- 
tunately for him, these arrows fell 
short of their mark. 

Kurtz presently grew thirsty, and 
not being above taking water when 
nothing else could be had, started 
down towards the stream whose gur- 
gling faintly invited him. At the foot 
of the slope there was a marshy place, 
luxuriant now with skunk cabbages, 
the brilliance of whose yellow calla- 
like blossoms vied with the rankness 
of their odor. It was not the sort of 
a place usually chosen by young lad- 
ies for a morning stroll. But as Kurtz 
crashed down among the ferns, he 
heard a little startled cry of surprise, 
and there was a splash of water and a 
flash of pink as some one disappeared 
through the alders. Such a phenome- 
non was a challenge. Kurtz followed. 

Within a few yards he came upon 
her, a laughing slip of a girl, sitting 
breathless amongst the miner’s |let- 
tuce on the hillside. Her hair was 
over her shoulders and she was mak- 
ing a hasty endeavor to put it up. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Kurtz in 
confusion. 

“Not at all,” she answered. 
silly of me to be frightened.” 

Now in the unspoiled west one does 
not wait on formalities, the mere fact 
of meeting is sufficient introduction. 
So Kurtz dropped down on a mossy- 
cushioned log and essayed to continue 
the conversation. It is not every day 
that one meets an attractive girl in 
the woods, nor is one often in just 
that stage of spirituous exaltation that 
relieves from native bashfulness with- 
out compromising one’s wits. 

“Were you out bear hunting,” Kurtz 
inquired, “or just looking at the sce- 
nery ?” 

The girl shook her head and an- 
swered nothing at all, but continued to 
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devote her whole attention to those 


refractory tresses. They were of a 
soft, dusky brown, and her eyes may 
have matched—or perhaps they were 
blue or violet—Kurtz never was quite 
sure. Her slim figure was clad in a 
plain blue-gray dress and her feet 
were enclosed in very proper shoes. 
Kurtz was a little bewildered. He 
would have sworn to bare feet and rosy 
draperies in that first flying glimpse, 
except that the recency of his trip to 
town made him cautious of accepting 
the testimony of his senses. 

Since his somewhat awkward in- 
quiries drew forth no hint of the girl’s 
identity, he tried the more pointed 
method of formally introducing him- 
self, including an account of his pres- 
ent occupation and a brief resume— 
carefully expurgated—of his past his- 
tory. 

To which the girl responded simply, 
“You may call me Percie.” 

“But I mustn’t stay here,” she added 
when her curls were reduced to order. 
“And I daresay they aren’t paying 
you four-fifty per to hold that log 
down. Will you fish out my sunbon- 
net, please ?” 

For that article was cruising jaunt- 
ily down stream. Kurtz rescued it. 

“Perhaps I’d better walk out to the 
road with you,” he suggested. “The 
woods are sort of dangerous—wildcats 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Nonsense,” the girl laughed. “I 
come up here often.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, berries and things,” said Per- 
cie. “The salmon berries are ripe 
now, you know.” 

“This is a good place for them,” re- 
marked Kurtz pointedly. 

“Yes,” said Percie. “Good-bye.” 
And she vanished into the alders. 

Kurtz went back to his fir with a 
new intoxication in his head. Girls, 
as a rule, at the rare dances or other 
social occasions on which he came in 
contact with them, rather avoided him. 
Whether from dislike or timidity he 
had never inquired; he had never 
cared. Yet this girl’s frank friendli- 
ness touched some unsuspected chord 
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of emotion. He forgot all else, and 
seizing his axe began to chop reck- 
lessly into the undercut in the big 
fir. A sudden ominous crackling 
warned him of his error. The giant 
swayed, trembled, then cut through 
the air with a long sighing sound and 
struck the ground with a dull thunder. 
It went in a direction entirely of its 
own choosing, diagonally across the 
ravine, so that it split in two in the 
center. Kurtz stared dumbly. 

A shout of rage aroused him. It 
was Donaldson. 

“That’s a hell of a place to put a 
tree,” he stormed. “What do you 
mean?” 

For once Kurtz was silent. 

“Go back to camp,” ordered Donald- 
son, “and sleep it off.” 

Kurtz went, his pride crushed and 
broken. He wheedled a cup of coffee 
from Lee, the cook, and sat in the 
doorstep of the cook-shack drinking 
it. This was, incidentally, no slight 
tribute, for Lee was chary of such 
favors. But Kurtz, with his ferocious 
black hair and diabolical ways, exer- 
cised a powerful fascination over the 
Chinaman. 

“Where’s Neil?” he asked, pres- 
ently. 

“Don’t know.” 

Neil was Lee’s assistant, an un- 
promising youth of nineteen or twenty, 
whom Kurtz took particular pleasure 
in worrying. And just now when he 
was both physically and spiritually ill 
he felt special need of some such di- 
version. This being denied, he re- 
turned his coffee cup with elaborate 
thanks, and then sought the bunk- 
house. 

And there he came upon Neil, in the 
act of examining something which he 
had just extracted from a corner of 
- Kurtz’ bunk. 

“Hold on there, young man,” thun- 
dered Kurtz, precipitating himself up- 
on the offender like an unwieldy can- 
non ball. 


Neil gave a faint squeak, like a 


trapped rabbit, and stood as if para- 
lyzed. He dropped his find—a little 
wad of something wrapped in oilcloth. 





“So!” continued Kurtz. “What's the 
idea?” 

“I saw you put it there last night,” 
confessed the lad. “And—and I 
wanted some.” 

“Oh, you did, eh?” Kurtz picked 
up the package, folded the oilcloth 
carefully about it, and sitting on the 
edge of the bunk pulled off his left 
boot and stowed it away therein. “Al- 
ways put your valuables in safety de- 
posit,” he remarked jocularly. “Re- 
member that, Neil.” Then he looked 
the culprit up and down with inscru- 
table eye. ‘What for?” he asked fin- 
ally. “Wanted to buy a Ford, may- 
be?” 

Neil flushed; he was near to tears. 
“I want to go home,” he said. “Back 
East. I’ve got a mother and sisters, 
and I thought—that I could start over 
again ws 

“Nice start—stealing,” put in Kurtz 
sarcastically. 

“Well, I’m not the only one,” re- 
turned Neil, pointedly. 

“SoP You think you saw some- 
thing ?” 

“Yes, and I’ve read the papers—” 

“That’s enough from you!” Once 
more strange fires flamed in Kurtz’ 
eyes. 

Neil instantly repented of his bold- 
ness. His eyes measured the distance 
to the door. 

“Not yet.” Kurtz placed himself 
across the path of escape. Deliber- 
ately he drew an ugly-looking knife 
from his pocket and flashed it in the 
sunlight. “That would be the easiest 
way,” he said. “There’s nobody about 
—and I guess I could preach the fun- 
eral sermon.” 

Neil shrank back against the wall. 

“But you’re not worth it.” Kurtz 
shut the knife and put it back. “Now, 
promise that you'll never breathe a 
word of this—to man nor woman, bird 
nor beast s 

“I promise on my honor,” 
Neil. 

“Alright. If you ever break that 
word, you can’t run fast enough nor 
hide far enough but I’ll get my hands 
on you. And you'll not leave this camp 
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either. I'll keep my eye on you. Now 
go!” 

Neil thus disposed of, Kurtz’ 
thoughts reverted to the girl of the 
woods. Although it had been a pleas- 
ant experience, the memory of it in- 
duced a strange fit of melancholy, so 
that Kurtz was moved to seek refuge 
in music. He helped himself to an 
accordion belonging to one of the Ital- 
ians, and seating himself under the 
rhododendron proceeded to evoke 
weird sounds which, if taken at their 
face value, demonstrated his state of 
mind to have been lamentable indeed. 
But the uncomfortable mood was 
thereby effectually exorcised, and 
Kurtz spent the rest of the day medi- 
tating over some apparently delect- 
able scheme. 

That evening at table he was un- 
usually merry, and at the first oppor- 
tunity turned the conversation to the 
sensational and mysterious bank rob- 
bery of a few months before. Neil, 
who helped Lee with the serving, 
showed signs of embarrassment, 
whereupon Kurtz redoubled his ef- 
forts. 

“Here’s Neil now,” he remarked. 
“A bright boy, as we all know. Now, 
Neil, what’s your theory?” But Neil 
retreated to the kitchen. 

This was the beginning of a curious 
cat and mouse game that seemed to 
afford Kurtz the keenest pleasure. By 
subtle means, and without arousing 
suspicion in the other men, he kept 
Neil constantly uncomfortable, tempt- 
ing him to tell what Kurtz well knew 
he dared not. It was an ingenious 
mode of torture. To be sure, it was 
playing with fire, but Kurtz liked it 
therefore all the better. 

Meanwhile he did not forget Percie. 
Being a man of resource, he easily 
found opportunity for revisiting the 
salmon berry thickets not once but a 
dozen times during the next few days. 
He was not surprised to find no one 
there. 

“Of course, you scared her away,” 
he soliloquized. ‘You're not a beauty, 
Kurtz Andersen. And you're a darn 
fool to be thinking about a girl any- 
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way—cut it out, my boy.” 

And with this thought in mind he 
returned to his work. He was “buck- 
ing,” that is, removing the limbs from 
down timber and sawing it into 
lengths. It was an arduous business, 
the more so as the bucker works alone, 
though indeed it was this last that 
Kurtz had aimed for. Late one after- 
noon, pausing to reconnoiter a giant 
fir, he was startled by a laugh behind 
him. 

There she was, perched on a stump, 
tin pail in hand. “Don’t let me inter- 
rupt your work, Mr. Andersen,” she 
called mischievously. 

“Good afternoon,” greeted Kurtz, 
dropping his resolution along with his 
axe as he went up to her. 

“Have some?” She held out her 
pail. 

Kurtz politely selected one of the 
golden, but insipid, berries. Both were 
silent for a time, as if it were enough 
to be near one another—at least that 
was the thought that ran in Kurtz’ 
mind. They could hear the rhythmic 
hum of a saw and the far-off ringing 
of steel on steel as some one wedged 
a tree. A big gray squirrel came run- 
ning along a branch. Kurtz bent ex- 
pertly and caught it, holding the 
frightened little creature gently be- 
tween his two hands. 

“Isn’t he beautiful!” exclaimed Per- 
cie softly. 

Presently Kurtz freed him, and he 
ran up into a nearby tree, chattering 
angrily. The man and girl laughed 
in unison. Kurtz was glad to have 
found a common ground for conversa- 
tion. He soon discovered that Percie 
knew as well as he, and understood 
far better, the ways of the wood crea- 
tures. He judged that she had been 
brought up in the woods, probably on 
one of the isolated homesteads that 
are scattered throughout the country. 
But he did not find it easy to ask her 
directly, for with all her simplicity 
and frankness, she was possessed of 
a certain reserve that he could not 
penetrate. 

Kurtz was obliged therefore to re- 
sort to sherlockian methods. He 
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found excuses to go down to the little 
postoffice at the mouth of the valley, 
and even to walk up the winding road 
past the different farms, some pros- 
perous, some barely winning existence 
in the face of the forest. But this 
availed him nothing, for he was too 
shy about his new acquaintance to 
make direct inquiries. He took spe- 
cial care that the men at the camp 
should not learn of her, for he felt 
vaguely that they might find fault 
with Percie’s conduct, or having looked 
into the wondrous innocence of her 
eyes, judge himself an undesirable 
companion for her. Besides, this lit- 
tle touch of mystery lent the affair an 
air of romance that was sweet to 
Kurtz, who had lived so long in a 
world of unrelieved matter-of-factness. 

He did not see Percie often, but he 
thought of her always. Occasionally, 
during those marvelous weeks of May 
he would come upon her—he dared 
not think that she sought him out— 
and they would talk for a few min- 
utes or an hour on various matters re- 
lating to the woods, for that was the 
only world Kurtz knew that was suit- 
able for discussion with a young lady. 
But although their talk was of com- 
monplace subjects there was always 
an undercurrent of hidden things. 
Kurtz found himself quoting poetry 
out of the distant past, and even at- 
tempting to formulate some of the 
vague philosophies that the woodsman 
absorbs by contact from the forest. 
Yet he did not see whence a!l this was 
tending. 

Then one evening as he sat at the 
usual game of cards, the Italian 
brought out his accordion. It was his 
most beloved possession, and he could 
do magical things with it. Kurtz had 
been going about all day in a sort of 
exaltation that centered about the 
ever vanishing and ever recurring im- 
ages of Percie which filled his brain. 
The appeal and throb of the accordion 
allied itself with this state of mind. 
Kurtz felt more and more uncomfort- 
able, as if his thoughts were reaching 
out after something beyond them. 
Then suddenly it burst upon him, the 





knowledge and the certainty, the mar- 
velous secret of it all. He threw down 
his cards and abruptly retired to a 
shadowy corner of the room. I love 
her, I love her, his brain repeated 
over and over. And mingled with the 
magic of it was a vast astonishment. 
Love—the undreamed of! Suppose 
the men should read his face—he 
shrunk further into the shadows. Kurtz 
the Terrible in love! 

Attracted by the music, Neil came 
stealthily in, his sharp eyes seeking 
out Kurtz in order that he might se- 
lect a seat as far from his tormentor 
as possible. Kurtz thought, in the 
space of a few minutes, of many 
things. After a while he went over to 
Neil. 

“Come outside a minute,” 
vited. 

Neil dared not refuse. They walked 
out into the moonlit clearing. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Kurtz, 
“that a logging camp is no place for 
a boy like you. You ought to be split- 
ting kindling and bringing water for 
that mother of yours. Now see here” 
—he drew an old wallet from his 
pocket—“here’s fifty plunks. No, 
don’t say anything. It’s not tainted 
money. I earned it with this good 
right arm. And I’ll do what I like 
with it. Maybe I owe you something 
—maybe I don’t. Maybe I’ve got a 
mother of my own—maybe I haven't. 
Don’t ask questions. Just say nothing 
to nobody, and cut out in the morning 
on the shortest road for home. Do you 
get me?” 

Neil gasped. Something stuck in his 
throat and he could not answer. Kurtz 
thrust the wallet into his hands. 

“Don’t say a word,” he admonished, 
and turned swiftly back. leaving Neil 
to sit in the moonlight and wonder 
why he had ever doubted that fairy 
tales came true. 

Kurtz slipped back into his shadowy 
corner and luxuriated in the song of 
the accordian. And another strange 
impulse shaped itself in his mind. “It 
will leave me dead broke,” he solilo- 
quized, “but that’s no odds. And it 
might get me in wrong—no, I guess 


he in- 

















Kurtz Andersen can manage a little 
trick like that.” 

But such resolves come sometimes 
too late. 

Next morning Neil drew his slen- 
der pay and left. He was anxious to 
say a few words of awkward thanks 
to Kurtz, but Kurtz was equally anx- 
ious that he should not, and skillfully 
kept out of his way. 

That same day, as it happened, the 
slow course of justice, coming at last 
to fruition, brought the unexpected to 
camp. 

Donaldson was in his office when 
the two strangers arrived. 

“T’m Smith, deputy sheriff,” the one 
introduced himself. “We want to 
know if a man came to this camp 
about three months ago, dark, black 
eyes and hair——” 

“Kurtz Andersen, yes,” said Don- 
aldson. 

“We thought so—we didn’t know the 
name, but we’ve traced the man. He’s 
wanted for bank robbery. Is he still 
here ?” 

“He’s on the force,” said Donaldson. 
“T’m not surprised, gentlemen—An- 
dersen is doubtless capable of any- 
thing—but I’m mighty sorry. He’s a 
fine fellow in some ways and a very 
wizard with the timber. I hate to lose 


him.” 

“Can’t be helped,” said Smith, 
briefly. 

‘You'll find him over on Myrtle 
Creek—follow this road,” directed 


Donaldson. 

The bookkeeper, who chanced to be 
present, here put in a word. 

“It would be my advice that you 
wait till noon, when all the men will 
be around. I’d hate to try arresting 
Andersen all by my lonesome—with 
due respect to you and your assist- 
ant, Mr. Smith.” 

But the majesty of the law was not 
to be daunted by such a suggestion. 


Kurtz was, as usual, working alone. | 


When the two men came up, intuition, 
born perhaps of experience, told him 
their errand. 

“Well?” he snapped. 
Smith produced a_ paper. 


“Kurtz 
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Andersen, you are under arrest,” he 
began, “on the charge of 7 

“Not by a long shot as 

Smith’s hand was on his revolver, 
but Kurtz had the swiftness and agil- 
ity of the cougar, and before the dep- 
uty sheriff realized what was happen- 
ing had possessed himself of the wea- 
pon. 

“Drop yours,” he commanded the 
other man, who prudently obeyed. 

Kurtz threw the two weapons into 
a tangle of blackberry vines. “Now,” 
he said, “the best man wins. If you 
two can take me, alright, there’ll be no 
kick coming.” While they hesitated, 
he continued: “I’m willing to return 
the cash, gentlemen; in fact, I’d al- 
ready planned to do so when conven- 
ient—you won't believe that, of course, 
but it’s the straight truth. It won’t do 
society any good—much less me— 
to put me behind the bars. Come on— 
I’m ready.” 

Smith was no faint heart, nor was 
his companion. They accepted the 
challenge. The fight was intense, but: 
brief. Any of the men who knew 
Kurtz could have prophesied the out- 
come. 

“Good day, gentlemen,” said Kurtz, 
and picking up his axe strode off, leav- 
ing the two to return to camp at their 
leisure. 

Once more alone, Kurtz pondered. 
He might easily take to the woods; 
the odds were with him. But some- 
how, the thought was displeasing. His 
joy in the victory had evaporated, and 
the idea that stood out most plainly 
was that he was a marked man— 
branded a thief in the eyes of the 
world. It never occurred to him be- 
fore that Percie might not have cared 
for his friendship if she had known 
that there was a wad of something in 
his left boot. He had considered the 
robbery, when he thought of it at all, 
as an achievement to be proud of— 
though not boasted of in public. Even 
his project of restitution had been 
made in a spirit of generosity, not of 
repentance; a favor conferred, rather 
than an obligation fulfilled. Now he 
looked on his act for the first time in 
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the guise of crime. The conception 
was all the more terrible for its nov- 
elty. 

So finally Kurtz came to a decision. 
“If there’s any way to wipe it out, that 
way for me.” He took up his axe 
and continued his work where Smith 
had interrupted it. Only one thought 
troubled him—that he would probably 
never see Percie again. “Though, of 
course, it’s better that way,” he as- 
sured himself. 

At the noon whistle Kurtz went back 
to camp with the others. Donaldson 
and the two officers stood in a group 
apart near the cook shack. Kurtz 
walked up to them. 

But before he could speak, Smith 
stepped forward and held out his 
hand. “The best man wins,” he said. 
“It’s a little irregular, but Mr. Don- 
aldson has convinced me that the law 
is for men, not men for the law. Which 
means that if you could put a little 
matter that we know of in some con- 
venient place—say that stump yonder 
—I might find it and consider my duty 
at an end.” 

“You'll never regret this kindness 
through act of mine,” said Kurtz An- 
dersen. 

That afternoon Kurtz sought out the 
most solitary spot he knew of in order 
to be alone with his thoughts. He 
broke off a branch of rhododendron— 
it was withered and faded, the petals 
hanging like beggar’s rags—and sat 
fingering it while he meditated. Some 
things he saw clearly. That life had 
perhaps deeper meanings than he had 
credited it with. That, above all, he 
must not see Percie again. For he 
was entirely unworthy of her. And 
for the first time he thought beyond 
the immediate fact of his love, and 
perceived that if allowed to run its 
course it must come to things impos- 
sible for Percie or himself. It would 
be best to leave the camp, yet this 
seemed ungrateful to Donaldson, who 
had so loyally befriended him. If he 
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stayed he must tell Percie plainly— 
she was a mere child—but she must 
be made to understand. 

At this he became suddenly con- 
scious that she was standing before 
him. 

“T’ve come to say good-bye,” she 
said, with her usual direct simplicity. 

Kurtz’ spirit rebelled within him, 
forgetting that this was exactly what 
he had been planning all afternoon to 
bring about. 

“No, you mustn’t—you can’t——” 
he cried. 

“But it has to be.” 

“But why?” 

“Because,” she pointed to the dying 
flowers in his hand, “they are passing, 
and when the rhododendron goes, sum- 
mer comes—and I am going away.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Probably not,” she said a little 
wearily. Then most softly: “But 
never mind. Before I go I must tell 
you one thing: I love you, Kurtz An- 
dersen—no, don’t speak, let me say 
a 

But Kurtz in his amazement had 
nothing to say. 

“T shall not forget you. And you— 
perhaps you will remember me?” 

Kurtz held out his arms in mute ap- 
peal. He recalled afterwards, at the 
time he was conscious of nothing but 
the paradise of her eyes, that she wore 
a garment of a marvelous rosy pink, 
and of a fashion utterly strange to 
him. 

She came to him swiftly, brushed 
aside his outstretched arm, and kissed 
him on the forehead. Then she was 
gone. 

Kurtz knew from experience the fu- 
tility of attempting to follow. He sat 
in a trance of wonder and grief, un- 
conscious of time or space. After a 
while he glanced down at the branch 
of rhododendron, which he still held in 
his hand. It was blossoming anew, 
where she had touched it, with the 
dewy freshness of early springtime! 

















Father of Waters 


The Following Poem Was Inspired by Reading John Muir's “Yellowstone Park.” 


First as a vapor light, 
Inland you take your flight, 
Winged, on the wind, to the mountains you flee. 
Then as white snow you fail, 
Or as the rain you call 
Out to the fountain, the flower, the tree. 


Then joining hands again, 
Down past the haunts of men, 
Lending your energy, speeding along 
Through the wide mountain gates, 
Leaping to meet the mates, 
Come from the prairie and plain with their song. 


Glacier and snowbank white, 
Pine gloom, savanna bright, 
Cane brake, magnolia, are all on your way, 
Geysers are at your head, 
From the great seas you're fed, 
Father of Waters, glide, roaring and gray! 


Now rapids booming broad, 
Only by man o’erawed, 
Strength, you are lending, as Samson of old, 
To grinding mills for flour, 
Freed then, at least, but dour 
Springing away as a robber most bold. 


Leaping from out your banks, 
Playing the weirdest pranks, 
Building, up-rooting, then planting anew. 
Spoiling both field and town, 
Feeding land farther down, 
Father of Waters! From vapor you grew. 


Then on your broad expanse, 
Commerce has found advance, 
You've carried her loads from the fields to the sea, 
But now your work is done, 
Clear from the setting sun, 
You've toiled all along, but to rest now you're free. 


Thus is the life of man, 
Only the briefest span, 
Toiling, rejoicing, o’er victories won 
Out of eternity, 
Into eternity, 
As from ocean to ocean the river has run. 





RutH C. HorrMan. 











The Entry of the United States 


From an English Point of View 


By John C. Bracken 


dent Wilson is our greatest vic- 

tory since the war began, and 

we are unreservedly proud and 
thankful that it should have been 
made. Every sentence in his past 
speeches that has been criticised here 
and in his own country adds to the 
splendor of the victory. When we 
were at war with Napoleon, the United 
States came in at the end against us. 
This war against Germany has brought 
her in on our side. The difference be- 
tween then and now is eloquent of the 
justice of our cause, and that America 
should have waited and pondered so 
long before deciding adds immensely 
to the weight of her condemnation of 
Germany’s rulers. 

President Wilson asks his country 
to enter the war for two sets of reasons. 
The first arises out of Germany’s con- 
duct of the submarine war. The war 
of 1812 expressed America’s opinion 
that our policy at sea was against its 
liberties; her entry into this war on 
our side is a certificate that Germany 
is the arch-enemy of freedom on the 
seas and the Allies its protectors. This 
is much—how much only those know 
who have studied the long history of 
our old differences with America on the 
law of the sea. 

But the other grounds for American 
intervention are more striking still. 
“Our object,” says President Wilson, 
“is to vindicate the principles of peace 
and justice in the life of the world 
against selfish autocratic power, and 
to set up amongst the really free and 
self-governed peoples of the world 


[oe magnificent speech of Presi- 





such a concert of purpose and action 
as will henceforth ensure the observ- 
ance of these principles.” Language 
could not be clearer. The German peo- 
ple, with whom Mr. Wilson is careful 
to say America has no other quarrel, 
are here branded with the stigma of 
being unfree and politically backward. 
They think they are fighting for their 
liberties; they are, in fact, fighting for 
their chains. And so badly has their 
government mismanaged their affairs 
that it has produced a kind of Holy 
Alliance of free peoples against them. 
“A steadfast concert for peace can 
never be maintained except by the 
partnership of democratic nations.” 
Hug your chains, Mr. Wilson says in 
effect to the German people, and you 
will always be political outcasts, unfit 
for the fellowship of free men; break 
them, and you may have both peace 
and freedom. What incompetence on 
the part of their rulers it is that has 
brought the most conceited people on 
earth to a pass when even Russia, so 
long despised by them, can pity them 
as slaves. It will not be for their 
moral vices that the future historian 
will castigate Germany, but for their 
intellectual forcible-feebleness. 
Think of it. Here is a nation which 
wants some sort of an empire in the 
East, and the way she sets about it is 
to invade Belgium, to unite English- 
men of all shades of opinion against 
her, and finally to bring in the United 
States against her. Why, France got 
more out of her defeat in the last war 
than the present rulers of Germany 
knew how to get out of their strength. 
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Major-General Pershing, who will lead the 
first U. S. A. unit on the firing line of France. 


It would be unfair not to acknowl- 
edge the great contribution which the 
Russian revolution has made to the 
great moral victory for the Allies 
which Mr. Wilson’s speech is. Before 
the revolution a great part of Mr. 
Wilson’s speech could either not have 
been delivered, or if it had could only 
have been read as an atatck on our 
eastern ally. It is impossible to ex- 
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Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, who is 
driving back the Germans on the Northern 
sector. 


who will 


Major-General 
command new U. S. Army Department. 


Leonard Wood, 


aggerate the difference that has been 
made by the establishment of a free 
Russia. It has made this war quite 
unequivocally one between those who 
love freedom and those who do not. 
It has made Germany what Mr. Wil- 
son calls her, “the natural foe to lib- 
erty.” At the same time it has opened 
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General Petain, now Marshal of the Armies 
of France. The defender of Verdun against 
the long and strong attack of the German 
Crown Prince. 
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Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, K. C. B., First 
Sea Lord of the British Admiralty, Chief of 
the Naval Staff, the Commander of Great 
Britain’s indispensable fleet. 


up for the German people a way of 
escape from their present troubles. If 
they stand by the masters whose gross 
incompetence is now revealed, they 
will suffer the penalties of slavery; if 
they achieve their own freedom, they 


Rene Viviani, vice-premier of France, and 
Minister of vustice, one of the leading rep- 
resentatives on the recent conference com- 
mittee at Washington. 
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Lt.-Gen. 


Sir F. S. Maude, 
Bagdad, and destroyed the Kaiser’s dream 
of world-wide power reaching into Asia. 


who captured 


will also win a place for their country 
amongst the great nations of the world. 
The arch-enemies of Germany are not 
the Allies but her own rulers; it is 
they, not we, who are dragging her 
down and ruining her body and soul. 
Mr. Wilson goes even farther. This 
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Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and one of 
the most prominent members of the consult- 
ing committee that met at Washington. 
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Marshal Joseph Joffre, who turned the 
tide of victory of the German invasion of 
France at the Marne. The German army 
has been retreating ever since. 


war, to his mind, is one for the liber- 
ation of all the peoples of the world, 
including the German people, for the 
privilege of every one everywhere to 
choose their way of life and obedience. 
“The world must be safe for democ- 
racy,” says Mr. Wilson; “its peace 
must be planted upon the trusted foun- 
dations of political liberty.” There 
are thus two ways in which the Ger- 
man people can work for peace. One 
is by offering themselves up as sacri- 
fices to stupid and incompetent rulers. 
That way is the peace of bondage, the 
dull, heavy sleep of slaves. The other 
way is by achieving their own liberty. 

The intervention of the United 
States makes victory, and a victory of 
the people, certain. Mr. Wilson says 
that he is ready if necessary, to spend 
the whole force of the nation to check 
and nullify the pretensions of the rul- 
ers of Germany. That means, in a 
word, that Germany’s chances depend 
solely on the success of the subma- 
rine campaign. The United States are 
right to prepare a great army to take 
part if necessary in the land war in 
Europe, but the condition of its em- 
ployment is the defeat of the subma- 
rine campaign. This, then, should be 
the first object of American energy, 
and to its achievement everything else 
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should be sacrificed. This done, every- 
thing else follows; this not done, noth- 
ing else matters. 

Mr. Wilson looks forward to the 
“utmost practicable co-operation and 
counsel with the governments now at 
war,” to the “organization and mobili- 
zation of all material of the country to 
supply the materials of war.” Let us 
put it a little more simply. The great- 
est service that the United States can 
render—and it can begin at once, 
whereas her military co-operation must 
wait—is to help us to clear the seas 
of hostile submarines. There are two 
ways in which this service can be done. 
One is by the building of swarms of 
ocean-going destroyers and fast craft 
which will hunt down submarines and 
if necessary convoy shipping. The 
other way is by building cargo boats 
in such numbers and with such rapid- 
ity as to destroy Germany’s chance of 
keeping pace with the new construc- 
tion. The mere addition of the Ger- 
man ships in American ports to the 
active tonnage of the world will repair 
the losses in the worst month from the 
submarines. The problem of keeping 
pace with future destruction is one that 
American co-operation, rightly organ- 
ized, should make certain of being 





Aristide Briand, member of the French 


Socialist party, and a representative of the 
people. 
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solved. The world’s shipping needs 
some five millions of new tonnage. We 
ought to be able to supply from one 
to two million, and America can, if she 
sets about it, easily supply the rest. 
We are anxious that the war should 
be shortened. It cannot be shortened 
very appreciably by America’s mili- 
tary activity. It can be shortened at 
sea by her inventiveness, her industrial 
energy, and her immense natural re- 
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after 
America’s own heart, and if we con- 
centrate upon it the last of our anxie- 


sources. This is a problem 


ties is gone. We shall win, we shall 
win for the good of the people, and we 
shall win soon. What a load to have 
taken off one’s heart. And what a 
splendid prospect opens up of future 
political co-operation between us for 
the freedom and happiness of the peo- 
ple. 





Notable Messages 


Many notable and noble messages 
have been sent to the United States in 
praise of the great act of Good Fri- 
day. 


The French President said— 


From now onwards it will be more 
than ever apparent to the impartial 
mind that German Imperialism, which 
deliberately prepared and ended by 
declaring war, had conceived the mad 
dream of forcing its hegemony on the 
world. It has succeeded only in re- 
volting the conscience of humanity. 
You have become the interpreter be- 
fore the universe, in eloquent and mem- 
orable language, of outraged right and 
menaced civilization. All honor to 
you, M. le President, and to your no- 
ble country. 


Prime Minister Lloyd George said— 


America has at one bound become a 
world power in a sense she never was 
before. She waited until she found a 
cause worthy of her traditions. The 
American people held back until they 
were fully convinced that the fight was 
not a sordid scrimmage for power and 
possessions, but an unselfish struggle 
to overthrow a sinister conspiracy 
against human liberty and human 
right. 

These words represent the faith 
which inspires and sustains our people 
in the tremendous sacrifices they have 
made and are still making. They also 





believe that the unity and peace of 
mankind can only rest upon democ- 
racy, upon the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in 
their own government, upon respect 
for the rights and liberties of nations 
both great and small, and upon the uni- 
versal dominion of public right. To 
all of these Prussian military auto- 
cracy is an jmplacable foe. 


Mr. Asquith said— 


There is not a man among us who 
does not breathe more freely now that 
he knows that, through the action of 
the President and Congress of the 
United States, the whole English- 
speaking race are to fight as comrades 


, side by side in the most momentous 


struggle in history. 

The President’s speech will live in 
the annals of eloquence as a worthy 
and noble exposition of the grounds 
and the aims of a great national re- 
solve. The people of the United States 
have been forced, as the United King- 
dom was forced, into a struggle which 
in neither case was of our own seek- 
ing. They have realized, as we have 
realized, that the choice lay between 
peace with humiliation and war with 
honor. 

Never have the fundamental issues 
which are at stake been stated with 
more precision or with a greater ele- 
vation of thought and language than in 
the President’s address. 








Journal des Debats said— 


The great republic across the Atlan- 
tic, peopled by millions of Germans 
by origin, and descendants of Ger- 
mans, the refuge of the persecuted of 
all countries, the land of plain dealing, 
of science and of liberty, denounces 
German policy as the scourge of hu- 
manity. . . .In proportion as the men 
of Berlin try new dodges, imagine new 
atrocities, and bring to help them more 
perfected instruments of destruction, 
the peoples of the earth will rise one 
by one against the new barbarians. 


M. Clemenceau said— 


We have a war map in our turn, 
and an excellent one. It shows the 
German Chancellor innumerable co- 
horts of free peoples, so vast that their 
extent is lost to view, with fighting 
power which has nothing to fear from 
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his own. Our great number is perhaps 
worth something, as it gives us the 
greater staying power. 

. The support of America is so for- 
midable that all the other neutrals 
hitherto hesitating, beginning with 
China and Brazil, will be seen hasten- 
ing to help us put the Kaiser’s hordes 
in strait waistcoats, whilst in Hungary, 
Turkey, Bulgaria and perhaps Ger- 
many itself, American intervention, 
following so closely upon the Russian 
revolution, will have the effect of an- 
other sledge-hammer blow. 


The Berliner Tageblatt said— 

Germans must not underestimate the 
importance of the United States en- 
tering the war, for it cannot be for- 
gotten that the population of the 
United States is over a hundred mil- 
lions, and that it is the richest country 
in the world. 





TO AMERICA 


No doubts had we, nor need of man’s approving, 

Clear was our mandate from the Eternal Throne; 
We, to the aid of outraged Freedom moving, 

Needs must have ventured though we marched alone. 


Not all alone nor friendless have we striven, 
Comrades marched with us ’gainst embattled sin, 
Comrades the bravest, lealest under Heaven, 
Yet lacked we one—the nearest of our kin. 


Now, as a man who ’mid dear, friendly voices, 
Hearkened for one sans which the world seemed dumb, 
England to-day, with heart upraised, rejoices, 
For thou hast spoken, thou hast said, “I come!” 





Davin A. Rosison. 











Mr. Lloyd George 


By Babu Lal Sud, B. A. 


into Parliament, viz., through 

(1) wealth and social position, 

(2) through family name and 
(3) through ability. A great number 
of members of Parliament owe their 
seats solely to their wealth and social 
position. A greater number of them 
are returned members of Parliament 
by virtue of their family name, al- 
though some of them show ability 
worthy of the name. Their family, 
perhaps for centuries past, have 
thought of Parliament as their natural 
place, and as soon as a member of the 
family is twenty-five or so, he takes to 
politics as a matter of right, and is, 
without any hitch or trouble or tur- 
moil, returned its member. This class 
is known by the name of the political 
caste in England, and cannot stand 
those members of Parliament whose 
fathers and grandfathers did not sit in 
Parliament before them, and whom it 
calls intruders, upstarts and so on. 
And there is a number of members in 
Parliament who owe their seats neither 
to wealth and social position nor to 
family name, but to the fact that be- 
fore entering the House of Commons 
they strive hard and win for them- 
selves a recognized position in public 
life. It is this class of members which 
is looked down upon by the political 
caste which calls it all sorts of names. 
Mr. Lloyd George belongs to this third 
class. He does not come of wealthy 
parents nor of a family the members 
of which sat in the House of Commons 
for some centuries past. Apart from 
this he did not have the advantages 
of Eton and Oxford life which the ma- 
jority of members have who are nei- 
ther wealthy nor belong to the politi- 
cal caste, as was the case with the late 
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Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, virtually dic- 
tator of Great Britain. 


Mr. Goldstone, and is the case with 
Mr. Asquith. Neither of them came 
of wealthy parents nor belonged to the 
political caste. But they had this in 
their favor that they had been to Eton 
and Oxford. Poor Mr. Lloyd George! 
When he entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1890 his name aroused bitter 
enmity in “Society.” And why? Be- 
cause he did not come of wealthy par- 
ents; he did not belong to a family the 
members of which had been sitting in 
the House of Commons for some cen- 
turies past, and at the top of it all, he 
did not go to Eton or Oxford. And 
Mr. Lloyd George had to fight hard to 
overcome this prejudice of the politi- 
cal caste against him. The caste sys- 
tem in politics is as rigid in England 
as the caste system among orthodox 
Hindus in India. Those who fondly 
believe that there is no such thing as 
caste in England, and for the matter 

















of that, among Englishmen, would do 
well to study the question of political 
caste in England, and then and then 
only can they understand that caste 
plays as important a part in English 
politics as it does among orthodox 
Hindus in India, perhaps more. For 
an Englishman, with no wealth and 
social position and without family 
name and history to back him up in 
his struggle for life in politics, to 
come to the fore is no joke. He is tol- 
erated, no doubt, because of his abil- 
ity. He is acknowledged as a man 
of stuff. So far people and politicians 
welcome him. But to see him ele- 
vated to one of the highest positions in 
England is not a thing which his peo- 
ple and friends care to tolerate. He 
must be possessed of an ability of a 
very exceptional order, and then he 
can come to the fore, for, as stated 
above, he has to compete not only 
with the cleverest politicians, but has 
also to overcome the prejudice of the 
political caste against him which is 
so deep-rooted and is so universal that 
it requires great endurance, tenacity 
and courage to overcome it. That Mr. 
Lloyd George overcame this com- 
pletely, and came to the fore despite 
so many disadvantages and handicaps 
with which he started on his political 
career can be easily judged from the 
popularity he enjoys and the esteem in 
which he is held at the present mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Lloyd George was not born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. The fact 
is, the great men are not generally 
born rich, and Mr. Lloyd George is no 
exception. Take Asquith, Gladstone, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale and others. 
None of them were born rich. It is 
quite possible in the. majority of cases 
that the ordinary circumstances in 
which they were born serve as a fillip 
to their greatness, for who knows that 
the blare and glare of riches might not 
infect them with what the French call 
the grandiose? However, that is by 
the way. Mr. Lloyd George was born 
in Manchester—the city of Free Trade 
—on January 17, 1863. His father, 
David George, who came of yeoman 
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stock from Pembrokeshire, was a 
teacher in an elementary school in 
Manchester; and his mother, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, was the daughter of David 
Lloyd, whe, though a shoemaker by 
trade, was noted for his learning at 
Llanystumdwy. Before Mr. Lloyd 
George was a year old, his father, be- 
ing unable to bear the irritations and 
strain of teaching on account of his 
indifferent health, gave up the teach- 
ing profession and moved to Wales to 
a small farm near Haverfordwest, and 
took to the pursuit of farming. Thus 
the accident of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
birthplace in Manchester did not pre- 
vent him from being “first, and last, 
and above everything a Welshman.” 
Within two years of the family’s re- 
turn to Wales, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
father died of pneumonia at the early 
age of 44, and his mother was left a 
widow with two infants, and very 
shortly afterwards a posthumous son 
was born to her. Mrs. David George 
was a businesslike and immensely in- 
dustrious woman. She sold the farm, 
and went with her young children to 
share her brother’s home in the village 
of Llanystumdwy in North Wales. Her 
brother Richard Lloyd, was a shoe- 
maker by trade, and was not rich, and 
therefore Mr. Lloyd George could have 
none of the luxuries of life in his 
youth. Recalling those early days Mr. 
Lloyd George himself says: “We 
scarcely ate fresh meat, and I remem- 
ber that our greatest luxury was half 
an egg for each child on Sunday morn- 
ing.” But from this it should not be 
inferred that Mr. Lloyd George lived 
in abject poverty in his young days. 
The fact is that there was nothing in 
the way of luxury to be had, but there 
was no abject poverty. But if Rich- 
ard Lloyd, Mr. Lloyd George’s uncle, 
was not rich in this world’s goods, he 
was a great scholar and preacher. He 
belonged to a religious sect known as 
“The Disciples of Christ,” and his 
shop was not only the field of theo- 
logical controversies, but also an arena 
of the political life of the village. 
Such surroundings could not possi- 
bly fail to leave their impress on little 
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Lloyd George and shape his career 
and mould his character both politi- 
cally as well as morally. There was 
also the smithy of Hugh Jones at 
Llanystumdwy which, in conjunction 
with his uncle’s shop, was responsible 
for shaping Mr. Lloyd George’s career, 
as it was here that the intelligent, edu- 
cated and enlightened villagers gath- 
ered together to thresh out the politi- 
cal, religious and philosophical ques- 
tions of the day. “Yonder smithy,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George once, “was my 
first parliament, where night after 
night we discussed all the abstruse 
questions relating to this world and 
the next, in politics, in theology, in 
philosophy, and science. There was 
nothing too wide and comprehensive 
for us to discuss.” Of his academic 
career very little is recorded. In fact, 
there is nothing worthy of note ex- 
cepting one incident which proved that 
he had the courage of his convictions 
whiie even very young. The village 
school that he attended taught the 
Church Catechism and Creed compul- 
sorily, or, in other words, religious in- 
struction was combined with secular 
education in schools during his school- 
days. He led the successful revolt for 
conscience’s sake against this compul- 
sory religious instruction in his school 
at Llanystumdwy by absenting himself 
along with a large number of his school 
fellows from “the regulation Ash Wed- 
nesday Church School Parade.” The 
revolt was so successfully organized 
that it resulted in the abolition of re- 
ligious instruction in his village school. 
As a schoolboy he accomplished in his 
own village school what years of politi- 
cal agitation failed to accomplish 
through Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George 
is not a university man. In fact, he 
did not have any “education” worth 
the name. He could not afford to. His 
uncle’s means were not such as to en- 
able him to send Mr. Lloyd George to 
Eton and thence to Oxford. The only 
school he attended was his village 
school, where he passed the prelimin- 
ary examination at the age of fourteen. 
That was all the education he had, and 
he has never been ashamed to confess 
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his early educational limitations. He 
speaks of them thus: “Personally, I 
should be ungrateful if I did not say 
that I owe nothing to the University. 
I owe nothing to secondary schools. 
Whatever I do owe is to the little Be- 
thel.” But since then the universities 
of Oxford and Wales have conferred 
upon him honorary degrees. 

His uncle soon found out that there 
were germs of greatness and states- 
manship in “little George,” as he was 
then called, and that if properly looked 
after and educated, he was sure to 
become a great man one day. Since 
his infancy Mr. Lloyd George showed 
signs of oratory and his uncle settled 
that he should be trained for the le- 
gal profession, and for training his 
nephew for the law he devoted the few 
pounds which he had saved for his old 
age. As this money was not sufficient 
for his nephew’s education for the law, 
he himself, although past youth, set 
to work to study law and the French 
language with his nephew so as to 
save the cost of preliminary legal edu- 
cation. In this connection Mr. Lloyd 
George himself thus summarizes his 
uncle’s devotion: “My uncle never 
married. He set himself the task of 
educating the children of his sister as 
a sacred and supreme duty. To that 
duty he gave his time, energy, and all 
his money.” He was articled to a so- 
licitor at Portmadoc, and was admitted 
a solicitor in 1884, at the age of 21, 
but it was not until he had earned the 
guineas with which to buy the robes in 
which to appear in courts that he 
started practising as a solicitor. 

Mr. Lloyd George soon made his 
name as an able advocate, and his 
office at Portmadoc soon became the 
resort of “every one that was in dis- 
tress, and every one that was in debt, 
and every one that was discontented.” 
But the majority of his clients be- 
longed to a class “which helped to 
build up a reputation rather than a 
bank balance for their advocate.” He 
himself admits that one serious draw- 
back of his as a solicitor was, “I never 
sent in any bills of cost. The result 
was I never had any money.” It was 














only when his brother joined the firm 
that “things improved” so far as money 
was concerned. The most notable 
among his earlier cases was the quarry 
men case. Four quarry-men were 
charged before the Carnarvon Magis- 
trates with unlawfully fishing with a 
net in the Nantle Lower Lake. The 
point at issue was whether the lake 
came under the definition of “river” 
or not. Mr. Lloyd George argued that 
the Bench had no jurisdiction to try the 
case, which must be sent to a higher 
court. The following dialogue which 
took place between the Bench and Mr. 
Lloyd George shows how courageous 
and independent-spirited Mr. Lloyd 
George was even in his young days: 

Mr. George—Yes, sir, ar.d in a per- 
fectly just and unbiased court, too. 

The Chairman—If that remark of 
Mr. George’s is meant as a reflection 
upon any magistrate sitting on this 
bench, I hope that he will name him. 
A more insulting and ungentlemanly 
remark to the Bench I have never 
heard during the course of my experi- 
ence as a magistrate. 

Mr. George—But a more true remark 
was never made in a court of justice. 

The Chairman—Tell me to whom 
you are referring? I must insist upon 
knowing whether you are referring to 
any magistrate or magistrates sitting 
in this court. 

Mr. George—I refer to you in par- 
ticular, sir. 

The Chairman (rising)—Then I re- 
tire from the chair. Good-bye, gentle- 
men. This is the first time I have 
ever been insulted in a court of jus- 
tice. (He then left the court.) 

Another Magistrate—In fairness to 
the chairman and other magistrates I 
must say that Mr. George was not 
justified in making such remarks. 

A third Magistrate—I decline to 
proceed with this case until Mr. 
George apologizes. 

Mr. George—I am glad to hear it. 

A request for an apology to -the 
Bench elicited the following bold 
statement: 

“I say this: That at least two or 
three magistrates in this court are bent 
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upon securing a conviction whether 
there is a fair case or not. I am sorry 
the chairman has left the court, be- 
cause I am in a position to prove what 
I have said. I shall not withdraw 
anything, because every word I have 
spoken is true.” 

Upon this the remaining Magistrates 
left the court. They, however, re- 
turned after a brief consultation, and 
the chairman announced that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s remarks were unjusti- 
fiable and as such should be with- 
drawn, and that the case should pro- 
ceed. 

On January 24, 1888, Mr. Lloyd 
George married Miss Margaret Owen, 
only daughter of Mr. Richard Owen. 
Mrs. Lloyd George has been a distinct 
factor in her husband’s life, and with 
her assistance her husband has accom- 
plished many great things. She has 
always accompanied her husband in 
his political tours, and on many occa- 
sions has miraculously escaped injury, 
rather death. In 1892—the year of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s election as member of 
Parliament—while he was driving 
through the streets of Bangor with Mrs. 
Lloyd George at his side, a fireball of 
tarred tow, dipped in paraffin, was 
thrown at him, which knocked his hat 
off and fell on Mrs. Lloyd George’s 
dress. It was only the prompt action 
on the part of her husband which 
threw the ball out and extinguished 
the flames that saved Mrs. Lloyd 
George. In 1895—the time of another 
election—she was again saved from 
serious injury by her husband’s prompt 
action. Three years ago when Mr. 
Lloyd George was driving through the 
street of West End, London, with Mrs. 
Lloyd George, a_ suffragette threw 
something at Mr. Lloyd George which 
so closely touched Mrs. Lloyd George 
that it was only luck that saved her. 
It is said of Mrs. Lloyd George that 
though she takes her breakfast much 
earlier than her husband, to keep him 
company she again takes her break- 
fast with her husband at about 9:30 
a.m. It is because her husband has 
to keep late hours in order to attend to 
his work as Minister of Munitions and 
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as such cannot be expected to take his 
breakfast as was his wont before the 
war. 

The idea of entering Parliament was 
suggested to Mr. Lloyd George by 
Mr. Michael Davitt at a great meeting 
at Blaenan Festiniog, on February 12, 
1886. At that meeting Mr. Michael 
Davitt spoke on Home Rule, and Mr. 
Lloyd George moved a vote of thanks. 
At the close of the meeting Mr. Mi- 
chael Davitt strongly advised him to 
turn his thoughts to a parliamentary 
career. This encouraging advice en- 
abled him to give the matter serious 
thought, and the leaders of the new 
political and spiritual thought in Wales 
found in Mr. Lloyd George a man after 
their own heart. “You require a mem- 
ber from Carnarvon Boroughs,” said 
one of them in 1888; “you have him 
ready at hand in Mr. Lloyd George. 
Give him his chance, for he is destined 
to become the leader of Wales in Par- 
liament.” Although he had been free- 
ly mentioned as one sure to make an 
ideal member of Parliament, there 
were people among older and more 
cautious Liberals to whom he ap- 
peared a bit “advanced,” and who 
feared that his extreme views “would 
frighten timid voters.” They were 
not reassured when Mr. S. T. Evans 
(now Sir Samuel Evans, President of 
the Admiralty Division), who was 
then Member for Mid-Glamorgan, 
gravely told them: “Don’t worry about 
that. Lloyd George will lose fifty per 
cent of his Nationa! Radicalism in the 
House of Commons.” It is worthy of 
record what the “South Wales Daily 
News” said of his candidature in Feb- 
ruary, 1890: “We believe that he be- 
longs to that class of young and rising 
Welshmen who will in a future, and no 
distant future period, be the pride of 
the Welsh people.” The vacancy oc- 
curred in March, 1890, and Mr. Lloyd 
George was chosen as candidate, and 
returned a Member of Parliament on 
April 10, 1890, with a majority of 18 
votes. It was in the 27th year of his 
age. In his maiden speech, on June 
13, 1890, he called attention in Com- 
mittee of Supply to the appointment in 


the County Courts of Wales of Judges 
who could not speak Welsh. On this 
subject he spoke with all the experi- 
ence gained from his large practice as 
solicitor which he had built up in Car- 
narvon and the district. It is said that 
Gladstone was “exceedingly delight- 
ed” with his maiden speech. 

When he first came to London it 
was his intention to read for the Bar. 
But as the House of Commons ab- 
sorbed a great share of his attention, 
he gave up the idea of becoming a 
Barrister, and continued his practice 
as a Solicitor. Once inside the House 
he drew the attention of the House to 
the needs of Wales, and, needless to 
add, his tireless efforts and untiring 
activity have brought Wales many de- 
sirable and important reforms. In his 
early days as a Member of Parliament 
Mr. Lloyd George did quite remark- 
able things. But they were, to be can- 
did, unnoticed and unrealized. In 
those early days the House of Com- 
mons did not realize Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Lloyd George did not realize 
the House of Commons. The atmos- 
phere of the House of Commons was 
alien and antipathetic to him. It is 
true that he had made his local fame 
as orator, solicitor and nationalist. But 
his oratory was not the oratory which 
suited the House of Commons. He 
had the “fiery gospel and rhetorical 
tongue.” But this is the exact thing 
which the House of Commons cannot 
stand. Moreover, as a speaker in 
English, he could not carry the mem- 
bers off their feet. His oratory in 
English was stumbling and ragged, 
and the House of Commons could not 
stand it. It was only when he spoke 
in Welsh that he could really rouse 
the members. But the House of Com- 
mons did not care for Welsh. Glad- 
stone may have been “exceedingly de- 
lighted” with his maiden speech. But 
the fact remains that during his early 
days he was one of those members of 
the House of Commons who are con- 
sidered unsuited and uncongenial to it 
(House of Commons) and its atmos- 
phere. If anybody had told Mr. Lloyd 
George during those days that he 














would become one of the foremost fig- 
ures of the House one day, he would 
never have believed it. In fact, he 
would have been startled at such pro- 
phecy. It was the Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill which first made the House 
of Commons realize him and Mr. Lloyd 
George realize the House of Commons. 
It looks curious, rather funny, that a 
Rating bill should attract a great ora- 
tor. But Mr. Lloyd George had stud- 
ied rating in all its minutest details 
as solicitor, and was more thoroughly 
familiar with rating than any other 
member of the House of Commons. 
Since then “the orator became a Par- 
liamentarian” and “has never looked 
back since.” From that time onward 
he has become a parliamentarian who 
has been cradled in the House of Com- 
mons. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that it was in connection with 
this Rating Bill that on May 22, 1896, 
Mr. Lloyd George was, along with Mr. 
Herbert Lewis, Mr. J. Dillon, and some 
others, suspended from the House for 
a week. “I decline to go,” said Mr. 
Lloyd George, in reply to the speaker, 
“as a protest against the action of the 
government.” After his return to the 
House, he made very able and clever 
speeches on the Voluntary Schools Bill 
and the Irish Local Government Bill. 

It was the South African war that 
brought Mr. Lloyd George to the fore, 
and proved to demonstration that he 
was a man of courage, convictions and 
independence. He deemed the Boer 
war a blunder and “fought as strenu- 
ously against the war as the Boers did 
against the British,” to quote Mr. Be- 
riah Evans. His attitude during the 
war earned for him the epithet “pro- 
Boer.” But he justified the epithet, 
and “became at once and everywhere, 
the object of general opprobrium, the 
aim of every political sniper, the ob- 
jective of every Tory bombardment, 
and deployed and massed attack.” The 
majority of his Liberal friends, to 
speak nothing of the Conservatives, 
left him at that time: But being con- 


vinced of the righteousness of his pol- 
icy, he remained undaunted and un- 
His life was 


wavering, and held on. 
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threatened, but he did not care for 
his life. In fact, it is characteristic of 
Mr. Lloyd George that when he es- 
pouses a cause he gives all he has to 
that cause, and that is the reason that 
he can carry his cause always through 
to a victory. He gave his all to his 
attitude during the Boer War. His un- 
popularity reached its climax in the 
riots which took place in Birmingham 
in December, 1891, on the occasion of 
a meeting at which he had to speak. 
It is said that some men had sworn 
that Mr. Lloyd George should not leave 
Birmingham alive. This riot was or- 
ganized to the tune of: 


“We'll chuck Lloyd George into the 
fountain, 

And he’ll never come to Brum any 
more.” 


The text of his speech was Lord 
Rosebery’s Chesterfield pronounce- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George being aware 
of the fact that a band of men were 
bent upon disturbing the meeting, nay, 
causing him physical injury, he 
reached the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
where he had to make his speech, two 
hours before the time for delivery of 
his speech, and utilized this interval 
in dictating to a shorthand writer the 
substance of what he intended to say. 
With the typewritten note Lloyd 
George rose to speak. The moment he 
rose stones began to reach through 
windows, and immediately afterwards 
there was a big rush for the platform. 
But luckily Mr. Lloyd George was 
spirited away to an anteroom and from 
there escaped in the guise of a con- 
stable. But the speech appeared in 
the morning papers, and Mr. Lloyd 
George achieved success, rather won 
the battle. Any other man with a less 
stout heart and of weak convictions 
would have been afraid to visit Bir- 
mingham and to speak to people mad 
with rage against him. Mr. Lloyd 
George is not a weak man. On the 
contrary he is a born fighter and loves 
to be in the thick of the fight, especi- 
ally when the odds are against him. 
“He never avoids an issue because it 
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means a fight against great odds. He 
will attack it the more cheerfully for 
that fact. He loves to go out against 
‘ten or twelve of them,’ for he likes to 
see them run,” remarks one student of 
his career. And Mr. Lloyd George was 
unsparing in his attacks on Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, whom he regarded as the 
real author of the Boer war. It was his 
chief delight “to indulge in a tilt 
against Mr. Chamberlain.” He said 
about him in one of his speeches: “One 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches does 
more to jeopardize the Empire than a 
score of Nicholson’s Neks .... The 
New Imperialists will have to procure 
a revised version of their Scriptures— 
a Birmingham edition—commencing: 
‘In the beginning Joseph Chamberlain 
created heaven and earth.’” His at- 
titude during the Boer War (1899) 
proved two things, first, that he was 
a man of courage and convictions, and 
secondly, that he was a little Englander 
—i. e., one opposed to an Imperial 
policy. 

The Education Bill of 1902 found in 
Mr. Lloyd George one of the cleverest 
and alertest of critics, and it was 
through him and his efforts that the 
principles of Non-conformity were, in 
a large measure, secured. Mr. Balfour 
testified to his work in this connection 
thus: “There is the Honorable Member 
for the Carnarvon Boroughs who, 
through these debates, has played, in 
my opinion, a most distinguished part, 
and who has shown himself to be an 
eminent parliamentarian.” The Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, whose weekly articles 
in the Illustrated Sunday Herald are 
read with great avidity and rapturous 
eagerness by the public, remarked 
about his work in this connection with 
the Educational Act of 1892: “In the 
opinion of many, what Mr. Lloyd 
George has done is small compared 
with what he will accomplish again.” 

When the Conservative Government 
fell at the end of 1905, and the Lib- 
eral Government came into power with 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George was ap- 
pointed to the office of the President of 
the Board of Trade. This caused gen- 


eral surprise. It was said by many 
people that Mr. Lloyd George, al- 
though possessed of eloquence to sway 
the masses, lacked business qualities 
and abilities as an administrator, and 
as such was not qualified for the posi- 
tion. They further were of opinion 
that he obtained this high position sim- 
ply because of his rhetorical powers. 
His appointment caused great annoy- 
ance in the Tory ranks. At the time 
the Daily Mail wrote: 

“Nobody in the country knows less 
concerning the policy of his govern- 
ment than Mr. Lloyd George..... 
That he will ever enter a cabinet again 
is unlikely, and when his political ca- 
reer comes to a hasty end, it will be 
found that it was the great moment of 
his life when, disguised in the respect- 
able uniform of a policeman, he fled 
before the foolish mob which thought 
it worth while to silence his traitorous 
speech.” 

For some time he was not much 
heard of. He was busy mastering the 
details and intricacies of his office, and 
soon made himself well familiar with 
the work of the Board of Trade. His 
predecessors, Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, no doubt, did 
much to improve the commercial life 
of England during their time of office, 
but it is doubtful if either of them 
accomplished so much as did Mr. 
Lloyd George during his two years at 
the Board of Trade and during which 
short time he had placed three great 
and important measures on the Statute 
Book, viz., (1) the Merchant Shipping 
Act, (2) the Patents Act, and (3) the 
Port of London Bill. While at the 
Board of Trade it did not take him 
much time to build up his reputation. 
He soon became known as “the great- 
est fighting force in the Ministry,” jus- 
tifying Mr. Winston Churchill’s as- 
surance that “Lloyd George is the best 
fighting general in the Liberal Army.” 
He also proved himself as great a 
diplomat by averting a great railway 
strike in 1907, and settling the Man- 
chester Cotton Dispute so satisfactor- 
ily and amicably. At the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, the Prime Minister, Sir H. 
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Campbell-Bannerman paid a warm 
tribute to “the great gifts of unconquer- 
able hopefulness, of unfailing courage, 


and of alert diplomacy, which Mr. 
Lloyd George possessed.” 
The Prime Minister, Sir Henry 


Campbell-Bannerman, tendered his 
resignation in April, 1908, and Mr. 
Asquith became Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Lloyd George Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Times “was found 
acquiescing in his appointment to the 
Chancellorship as the best of: possible 
appointments,” and congratulated Mr. 
Asquith on the formation of the new 
Cabinet, stating that it was stronger 
than its predecessor. Even the Daily 
Mail, which, two and a half years ago, 
had strongly criticised the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George to the presi- 
dentship of the Board of Trade, ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Lloyd George 
“has proved in office that he possesses 
in exceptional measure that practical 
business capacity, business restraint, 
initiative and large open-mindedness, 
which, allied with the faculty of concil- 
iation, are required of one who will 
control the national finances.” His 
historic Budget was introduced on 
April 29, 1909. Among many other 
social improvements, it provided for 
Old Age Pensions. But it should be 
noted that the foundation of old age 
pensions had been laid by Mr. Asquith. 
The Budget caused quite a sensation 
throughout the whole of Great Britain 
and was strongly opposed by those 
“whose interest it is to maintain the 
present unequal distribution of land.” 
The Tariff Reformers were extremely 
strong in their condemnation of the 
author of the scheme. The favorite 
adjective applied to the Budget were 


“penal,” “vindictive,” 
and “iniquitous,” and the author 
of the Budget was described as 
“a highwayman preying on the pockets 
of the rich.” The city financiers held 
a protest meeting in the city under 
Lord Rothschild’s chairmanship. Lord 
Rosebery described the Budget as a 
“revolution.” The Tory press with one 
voice denounced it. The House of 
Lords rejected the Finance Bill, which 
led to the famous quarrel between the 
Lords and the Commons, and resulted 
in the triumph of the Commons over 
the Lords. The attitude which Mr. 
Lloyd George took up in connection 
with the Finance Bill can be expressed 
in his own words: 

“Why should I put burdens on the 
people? I am one of the children of 
the people. I was brought up amongst 
them. I know their trials: and God 
forbid that I should add one grain of 
trouble to the anxieties which they 
bear with such patience and such for-- 
titude.” 

The Budget was, however, passed in 
due course, and the credit for it is due 
to Mr. George. The Insurance Act was 
introduced by him on May 7th, 1910, 
and was in full working order in July, 
1912. It was a national scheme of in- 
surance against invalidity and illness. 
Although the scheme itself met with 
nothing but praise, the insurance “tax” 
and the “servant tax” provided mater- 
ial for unnecessary criticism of the 
scheme and its author. But, anyhow, 


“Socialistic,” 


he won the day. The fact is that Mr. 
Lloyd George has “not only dreamed 
dreams of a newer and better Eng- 
land,” as one writer remarked, “‘but has 
translated those dreams 
ties. 


into reali- 











The Divine Plan of the Ages 


The Existence of a Supreme, Intelligent Creator Established 


PART III. 


S THERE a God? Where is He? 
What is He doing? And is He 
possessed of infinite power and 
goodness? These are amongst the 

great questions that have engaged the 
serious consideration of the most emi- 
nent thinkers from time immemorial. 
Neither could there be questions of any 
great import to a race of beings help- 
less and cursed with sin and every con- 
ceivable form of evil ending in death 
—for such is the lot that has befallen 
the sons of men. But out of the depths 
of misery and despair, men and wo- 
men in all ages have instinctively lift- 
ed their hearts to one whom they hoped 
was their superior, and whom they 
called God. 

In our generation the question of the 
existence of a God, His qualities of 
character, etc., is equal in importance 
to that of any previous time. Human 
sorrow and suffering are on the in- 
crease. From the battlefields of blood- 
stained Europe there are heard the 
shrieks and moans of the dying, the 
bitter wail of the anguished, of the 
heart-broken and afflicted. Sorrowful 
widows and orphans are everywhere 
seen. Is it to be wondered at that un- 
der these tragical circumstances men 
cry out for information concerning a 
merciful God? Is it not of the utmost 
importance that men shall know of 
and believe in an omnipotent God of 
love and mercy? 

Before going extensively into our 
theme, “The divine Plan of the Ages,” 
it seems eminently proper that we 
should tarry a little here to establish in 
our minds the fact of a supreme, intel- 
ligent Creator; for no one could make 
headway in the study of the Divine 


Program: who did not previously be- 
lieve in an Almighty God. 

Even from the standpoint of the 
skeptic, a reasonable and candid 
search into the unknown, by the light 
of what is known, will guide the un- 
biased, intelligent reasoner in the 
direction of the Truth. Yet it is evi- 
dent that without a direct revelation 
of the plans and purposes of God, 
men could only dimly approximate the 
Truth, and would arrive at indefinite 
conclusions. But let us for the mo- 
ment lay aside the Bible and look at 
things from the standpoint of reason 
alone, and see if there is not sufficient 
evidence about us on every hand to 
convince us of the existence of an in- 
telligent personal God. 

He who can look into the sky with 
a telescope, or even with the natural 
eye alone, and see there the immen- 
sity of creation, its symmetry, beauty, 
order, harmony and diversity, and yet 
doubt that the Creator of these is 
vastly his superior both in wisdom and 
in power, or who can suppose for a 
moment that such order came by 
chance, without a Creator, has so far 
lost or ignored the faculty of reason, 
as to be properly considered what the 
Bible terms him—a fool (one who 
lacks or ignores reason): “The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.” 

However it happened, at least this 
much of the Bible is true, as evey rea- 
sonable mind must conclude; for it is 
a self-evident truth that effects must 
be produced by competent causes. 
Every plant and every flower, even, 
speaks volumes of testimony on this 
subject. Intricate in construction, ex- 
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quisite in form and texture, each 
speaks of a wisdom and skill above 
the human. How short-sighted the 
absurdity which boasts of human skill 
and ingenuity, and attributes to mere 
chance the regularity, uniformity and 
harmony of nature; which acknowl- 
edges the laws of nature, while deny- 
ing that nature has an intelligent Law- 
giver! 


Theories Which Lack Proof. 


Amongst those who profess faith in 
a God are some who, while they freely 
use the term God, do not believe that 
He is a personal, intelligent being, be- 
cause, according to their interpreta- 
tion, “God” simply means “‘good”—a 
Good Principle. Therefore, every- 
thing in the world that is good for any- 
thing, according to their thought, has 
that much of God about it. And this 
relates both to animate and inanimate 
things. A piece of stone or a stick of 
wood ‘that may be put to good use 
for man’s comfort may be properly 
called God, because to them God 
merely signifies goodness, and does 
not convey the thought of a personal, 
intelligent force or being. We won- 
der that such a conception of God 
meets with any acceptance or appro- 
val whatever, so devoid is it of sense 
and reason; for how could a_ good 
principle, merely, be the creator or 
first cause of all the magnificent dis- 
play of creation in the universe, whe- 
ther we think of animate or inanimate 
things? Surely the theory is so un- 
tenable as to require no further refu- 
tation, even for the most shallow- 
minded. 

Others there are who deny the ex- 
istence of an intelligent Creator, and 
claim that nature is the only God, and 
that from nature all forms of animal 
and vegetable developments proceed- 
ed without the ordering of intelligence, 
but governed, say they, by “the law 
of the survival of the fittest” in a pro- 
cess of evolution. According to Evo- 
lutionists, Nature is a great, imper- 
sonal God, whose first production of 
life on earth was in the form of pro- 
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toplasm. After thousands of years, 
they say, an ambitious family of pro- 
toplasm evoluted and became tad- 
poles. For some thousands of years 
the tadpoles reigned as an aristocracy 
on the earth; and then an ambitious 
family of tadpoles concluded to evo- 
lute and become frogs, which in turn 
evoluted and became monkeys. After 
other thousands of years an aristoc- 
racy among the monkeys evoluted 
and became college professors; and 
that is the attainment of our day! 

We wonder how this theory can ap- 
peal to any, since it so utterly lacks 
proof and contradicts fact; for we see 
all about us that the various creatures 
are of fixed natures which do not 
evolve to higher natures. Though those 
who hold to this theory have made re- 
peated endeavors, they have never 
succeeded either in blending different 
species or in producing a new fixed 
variety. No instance is known where 
one kind has changed to another 
kind. 

We remark that changes such as 
the transformation of caterpillars into 
butterflies are not changes of nature; 
the caterpillar is but the larva hatched 
from the butterfly’s egg. Though 
there are fish that can use their fins 
for a moment as wings, and fly out of 
the water, and frogs that can sing, 
these have never been known to 
change into birds; and though there 
are among brutes some which bear a 
slight resemblance to man, the evi- 
dence is wholly lacking that man was 
evolved from such creatures. On the 
contrary, investigations prove that 
though varieties of the same species 
may be produced, it is impossible to 
blend the various species or for one 
to evolve from another. For this rea- 
son the donkey and the horse, though 
resembling each other, cannot be 
claimed as related, for it is well known 
that offspring from the two is imper- 
fect and cannot propagate either spe- 
cies. 

Surely if unintelligent nature were 
the creator or evolver she would con- 
tinue the process, and there would be 
no such thing as fixed species, since 
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without intelligence nothing would ar- 
rive at fixed conditions! Evolution 
would be a fact to-day, and we would 
see about us fish becoming birds and 
monkeys becoming men. This theory 
we conclude to be as contrary to hu- 
man reason as to the Bible, when it 
claims that intelligent beings were 
created by a power lacking intelli- 
gence. Let human reason do her best 
to trace known facts to reasonable and 
competent causes, giving due credit to 
nature’s laws in every case, still, back 
of all the intricate machinery of na- 
ture is the hand of the great Author, 
the intelligent, omnipotent God. 


Our Great Creator Wise and Good as 
Well as Powerful. 


Is it not, therefore, a reasonable 
claim that the existence of an intelli- 
gent Creator is a clearly demonstrated 
truth, the proof of which lies all 
around us—yea, and within us? for 
“we are His workmanship,” whose 
every power of mind and body speaks 
of a marvelous skill beycnd our com- 
prehension. And He is the Designer 
and Creator of what we term nature; 
the One who has ordered and estab- 
lished the laws of nature, the beauty 
and harmony of whose operations we 
see and admire. 

Moreover, the science of Phrenol- 
ogy has long since demonstrated that 
amongst the highest faculties of the 
human mind are the organs of faith 
and reverence, which give rise to a be- 
lief in and worship of a supreme be- 
ing. To whatever extent these organs 
are awake and active, the individual is 
given over to contemplation of the 
Creator and things pertaining to Him. 
We ask, Is not the possession of 
these organs in the human mind clear 
evidence of the existence of a superior 
being on whom they might be exer- 
cised? This Great One whose Wis- 
dom planned and whose Power up- 
holds and guides the universe, whose 
Wisdom and Power so immeasurably 
transcend our own, we therefore in- 
stinctively worship and adore. 

To realize the existence of this 


mighty God is but to dread His om- 
nipotent strength, unless we can see 
Him possessed of benevolence and 
goodness corresponding to His Power. 
Of His possession of these qualities we 
are fully assured by the same evidence 
which proves His existence, His Power 
and His Wisdom. Not only are we 
forced to the conclusion that there is 
a God, and that His Power and Wis- 
dom are immeasurably beyond our 
own, but we are forced by reason to 
the conclusion that the grandest thing 
created must of necessity be inferior 
in every quality to its Creator. 

Notwithstanding the deep degrada- 
tion into which our race has gone, 
there has been, nevertheless, some no- 
ble specimens among men who have 
made themselves especially renowned 
because of their excellent qualities. 
Some there are possessed of benevo- 
lence to a sublime degree; others have 
a very fine sense of justice; and still 
others are blessed with wonderful pa- 
tience and long-suffering. Hence, 
must we not conclude that the greatest 
manifestation of benevolence and jus- 
tice among men is inferior in scope to 
that of the Creator, even as man’s wis- 
dom and power are inferior to His? 
Thus we have before our mental vision 
the character and attributes of the 
great Creator. He is wise, just, lov- 
ing and powerful; and the scope of 
His attributes is, of necessity, infin- 
itely wider than that of His grandest 
creation. 


Countless Worlds About Us Produced 
By Divine Power. 


But further: having reached the only 
reasonable conclusion relative to the 
existence and character of our great 
Creator, let us inquire, What should 
we expect of such a Being? The an- 
swer comes, that the possession of such 
attributes reasonably argues their ex- 
ercise, their use. God’s Power must 
be used, and that in harmony with His 
own nature—wisely, justly and benev- 
olently. Whatever may be the means 
to that end, whatever may be the oper- 
ation of God’s Power, the final out- 




















come must be consistent with His na- 
ture and His character, and every step 
must be approved of His infinite Wis- 
dom. 

What could be more reasonable than 
the exercise of power as we see it 
manifested in the creation of countless 
worlds about us, and in the wonderful 
varieties of earth? What could be 
more reasonable than the creation of 
man, endowed with reason and judg- 
ment, capable of appreciating his Cre- 
ator’s works and judging of His skill— 
of His Wisdom, Justice, Power and 
Love? All this is reasonable, and all 
in perfect accord with the facts known 
to us. 

And now comes our final proposi- 
tion: Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that such an infinitely wise and good 
Being, having made a creature cap- 
able of appreciating Himself and His 
Plan, would be moved by His Love 
and Justice to supply the wants of that 
creature’s nature, by giving him some 
REVELATION? Would it not be a 
reasonable supposition that God would 
furnish to man information concerning 
the object of his existence, and his 
Creator’s plans for his future? On 
the contrary, we ask, would it not be 
unreasonable to suppose that such a 
Creator would make such a creature as 
man, endow him with powers of reason 
and longings of soul reaching out into 
the illimitable future, and yet make 
no revelation of His plans to meet 
those longings? Such a course would 
indeed be unreasonable, because con- 
trary to the character which we reason- 
ably attribute to God, contrary to the 
proper course of a being controlled by 
justice and love. 


Having Given Man Capacity for 
Appreciation, God Provides Him a 
Revelation. 


We may reason that in creating man, 
had Divine Wisdom decided it inexpe- 
dient to grant him a knowledge of his 
future destiny and a share in His Cre- 
ator’s plans, then surely Divine Justice 
as well as Divine Love would have in- 
sisted that the being be limited in his 
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capacity, so that he would not contin- 
ually be tormented and perplexed with 
doubts and fears and ignorance; and 
as a consequence Divine Power would 
have been under those limitations. The 
fact, then, that man has capacity for 
appreciating a revelation of the Di- 
vine Plan, taken in connection with the 
conceded character of his Creator, 
gives us abundant reason for expect- 
ing that God would grant such a reve- 
lation, in such time and manner as His 
Wisdom approved—His due time. 

So then, in view of these considera- 
tions, even if we were ignorant of the 
Bible, reason would lead us to expect 
and to be on the lookout for some such 
revelation as the Bible claims to be. 
And furthermore, noting the harmony 
z.1d order of the general creation, as in 
grand procession the spheres and sys- 
tems keep time and place, we cannot 
but conclude that the minor irregulari- 
ties, such as earthquakes, cyclones, 
etc., are but indications that the work- 
ing together of the various elements 
of this world is not as yet perfected; 
and additionally, that the disorders 
and disturbances in the governments 
and affairs of men occasioned by sin 
and human weakness are also but tem- 
porary. An assurance that all will ul- 
timately be perfect and harmonious on 
the earth as in the heavens, with some 
explanation of why it is not so at pres- 
ent, are requests which are not unrea- 
sonable for reasoning men to make, 
or tor the Creator, whose Wisdom, 
Power and Benevolence are demon- 
strated, to answer. Hence we should 
expect the revelation sought to include 
such an assurance and such an expla- 
nation. 

We are not overlooking the fact that 
in claiming the Bible as God’s Reve- 
lation we are antagonizing some of 
the most eminent scholars of the past 
and of the present. Nevertheless, it 
seems evident today that those who so 
vigorously oppose the Bible and re- 
ject it as God’s Revelation, do so be- 
cause of the God-dishonoring creeds 
of Christendom. Supposing that the 
Bible supports those creeds, which it 
does not, many bright minds have 
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thrown overboard the Bible as well as 
the creeds. Surely those who reject 
the Bible as the Word of God have no 
other foundation for faith than the 
guess of this or that man or that of 
themselves! Such a faith is mere cre- 
dulity. It is a well known fact that 
all men are more or less imperfect in 
judgment; and if men were to picture 
God there would be as many styles of 
God as there are different persons in 
the world. 

As evidence of the truth of this sug- 
gestion, we call attention to the num- 
erous creeds formulated during the 
Dark Ages, and to the different kinds 
of Gods those different creeds have 
pictured. The noblest minds of that 
time were deceived into worshiping 
the worst images that could be made. 
While the heathen nations were mak- 
ing their ugly idols out of wood, stone, 
clay or metal, the nations of Christen- 
dom were giving, orally or in print, 
atrocious descriptions of God, the like 
of which could not be moulded out of 
clay or fashioned from any material. 
We are not finding fault with our fore- 
fathers, but with the rea! instigator of 
the creedal misrepresentations of the 
Almighty. As St. Paul declares, “The 
god of this world (Satan) hath blinded 
the minds of them that believe not, lest 


the light of the glorious Gospel of 
Christ should shine unto them.” 


God’s Character Perfect in Justice, 
Wisdom, Love and Power. 


Having established the reasonable- 
ness of expecting a revelation of God’s 
will and Plan concerning our race, it is 
our purpose, in the next article of this 
series, to examine the general charac- 
ter of the Bible, which claims to be 
just such a Revelation. And if it pre- 
sents the character of God in perfect 
harmony with what reason, as above 
considered, dictates, we should con- 
clude that it thus proves itself to be 
the needed and reasonably expected 
Revelation from God, and should then 
accept its testimony as such. If of 
God, its teachings, when fully appre- 
ciated, will accord with His character, 
which reason assures us is perfect in 
Wisdom, Justice, Love and Power. 


“Ye curious minds who roam abroad, 
And trace creation’s wonders o’er, 
Confess the footsteps of your God, 
And bow before Him and adore. 
“The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord; 
In every star Thy wisdom shines; 
But when our eyes behold Thy Word, 
We read Thy name in fairest lines.” 





A Constructive Suggestion for Certain 
Amendments in the Revenue Bill 


By H. C. Brown 


NY tax directed at only a smail 

A group of industries is unjust 

and mischievous discrimina- 

tion that is wholly out of sym- 

pathy in a democracy where the whole 

people should bear the burden equally. 

We therefore submit our argument for 

the amendment of H. R. 4280, Section 
504 and Section 600. 


Section 504 provides for a tax on the 
amount paid for all advertising and ad- 
vertising matter, other than newspaper 
and periodical space. It is estimated 
that this will produce a revenue of 
$7,500,000. 

Sec. 600 provides for a tax of 5 per 
cent on gross sales of all the several 
classes of manufacturers enumerated 
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below. The amount which each class 
is expected to yield is indicated by the 
figures opposite their respective names 
—the total being $118,750,000. 

Automobiles, $68,000,000; tires and 
tubes, $12,500,000; musical instru- 
ments, $7,000,000; motion picture 
films, $7,000,000; jewelry, $7,500,000; 
sporting goods, $2,000,000; pleasure 
boats, $500,000; perfumes and toilet 
articles, $4,750,000; proprietary medi- 
cines, $8,500,000; chewing gum, $1,- 
000,000. Total $118,750,000. (Both 
sections producing a total revenue of 
$126,250,000.) 

Many senators and congressmen, in- 
terviewed, recognize the proposed 
taxes under sections 504 and 600 are 
discriminatory and unjust, but they al- 
so say: “We must raise the money, and 
are helpless unless an alternative plan 
is offered.” 

The alternative plan: 

Strike out Sections 504 and 600, and 
as a substitute insert: 


“That there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected and paid upon all manufac- 
tured products sold by the manufac- 
turer, producer or importer, a tax 
equivalent to one per cent of the price 
for which so sold.” 

Strike out Section 602 on page 29, 
and amend Section 603, on Page 29, 
as follows: 


“Change lines 13 and 14 to read: 
‘That upon all manufactured articles 
which are ... ” and on line 19, that 
the word ‘five’ be stricken out, and the 
word ‘one’ substituted therefor.” 

According to census reports (see 
World’s Almanac for 1917) the value 
of all manufactured products in 1914, 
the latest available figures, was $24,- 
241,333,000. It is calculated that, for 
1917, the total value of all manufac- 
tures will be about $30,000,000,000. 
Figuring for safety’s sake on a pro- 
duction for the present year of $25,- 
000,000,000, one per cent of this sum 
would be $250,000,000, which is very 
nearly twice the amount of revenue 
Section 504 and Section 600 (as in- 


corporated in the bill) are expected to 
yield. 

This proposition has the added ad- 
vantage that the yield can be deter- 
mined beforehand with a reasonable 
approach to accuracy, while the com- 
mittee’s figures are necessarily only 
estimated, and may be greatly reduced 
by reason of the five per cent tax. 

The tax of one per cent on all man- 
ufactured products would not be bur- 
densome on, and certainly not destruc- 
tive of, any line or individual concern; 
and on account of its comparative in- 
significance, it would, with a few ex- 
ceptions, be absorbed by the manufac- 
turer and not passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

The exceptions are meat, flour and 
bulk goods generally. But with re- 
gard to these, a one per cent tax, even 
when passed on to the consumer, is so 
small that it would scarcely be noticed. 
Taking meat as an extreme illustration 
of these—suppose the average price 
for the entire carcass at the packing 
house should be, say, 16 2-3 cents a 
pound; it can be seen that a tax of one 
per cent on this selling price would 
amount only to 1-6th of a cent per 
pound, which would have no percept- 
ible effect on the retail price of the 
same. This one per cent tax on all 
manufactured products would, like the 
excess profits tax, be paid at _ its 
source, and its collection would there- 
fore be a comparatively simple matter 
that very quickly would become al- 
most automatic. 

Certainly as an American citizen and 
a business man, you are interested in 
helping your representatives in the 
Senate and Congress to legislate in the 
interests of the community as a whole, 
and any revenue bill that places the 
entire burden on a very small group 
of manufacturers is unjust, discrimina- 
tory and undemocratic. It is therefore 
suggested that you immediately com- 
municate with your representatives in 
the Senate and House, urging the 
amendment of Sections 504 and 600, 
as herein suggested. 








In the Realm of Bookland 


’ 


“An Intimate History of Journalism.’ 


This sub-title fairly characterizes 
“The Street of Ink,” a new book by 
H. Simonis, with eighty portraits and 
other illustrations. Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, is the one referred to, where print- 
ing presses abound, and whence go out 
over Great Britain such enormous 
quantities of the printed page. In the 
words of Mr. Simonis, “the history of 
every paper, be it London, or provin- 
cial, is a romance of enterprise, the 
reading of which could not fail to up- 
lift and encourage the ambitious young 
man, for whose benefit, as well as for 
that of every journalist who is proud 
of his work, this book is written.” It 
naturally follows that there are many 
such romances recounted here, which 
are both interesting and inspiring, 
while the personalities involved in 
them are fascinating. It could not be 
otherwise, of course, where so many 
famous men are portrayed—Lords 
Burnham and Northcliffe, Sir Arthur 
Pearson, Sir George Riddell, Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, and a long list of others 
only less known. The human element 
abounds throughout the book, and like- 
wise the historic, for London journal- 
ism has covered much of human ex- 
perience. Several provincial papers 
are considered, which change the at- 
mosphere from Fleet sireet, and Amer- 
ican journalists have brief space ac- 
corded them. It is a book that all edi- 
tors and publishers will enjoy. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 


“White Nights and Other Russian Im- 
pressions.” By Arthur Ruhl. 


The very great interest in Russia and 
things Russian which has prevailed 
both in Europe and this country for 
many years has been quickened and 
given a new direction by the recent 
momentous events which have so 


swiftly and quietly transfigured that 


nation. We have had, on the one hand, 
a considerable number of excellent 
works dealing with the present-day 
thought and art of Russia, and, on the 
other, various books of travel, more 
or less purely descriptive and external 
in character; yet all of these leave 
something uncompleted and _ unan- 
swered. 

Mr. Ruhl satisfies a long-felt crav- 
ing in supplying us with vivid and first 
hand impressions of atmosphere and 
personality: he gives us a study which 
seems to lay bare the essential soul 
and gesture of a folk—the inner qual- 
ity of a whole environment. This he 
is able to do for us by virtue of his 
unusually sympathetic reaction to for- 
eign conditions, a sensitiveness which 
feels through outer manifestations to 
the human significance within, of which 
they are but the visible sign and sym- 
bol. 

We are treated here to peculiarly 
intimate glimpses of Petrograd, Mos- 
cow and Klev—and of Russian ways 
of thinking, feeling, and expressing. 
Moreover, he gives us a very real sense 
of the totality, of the vast conglomera- 
tion, which is Russia as a whole, and 
which has been so little conveyed by 
books of a merely routine descriptive 
variety. 

$2 net. 
New York. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


“The Hundredth Chance,” by Ethel M. 
Dell, author of “The Way of an 
Eagle,” etc. 

“The Hundredth Chance” deals with 
the marriage of a girl to a man who is 
socially her inferior. She accepts him 
for family reasons, but all her affec- 
tions are centered upon a man of her 
own station, who, however, has always 
been quite unworthy of her. Under 
these circumstances, she very speedily 
repents of her bargain. The rough- 

















ness of her husband, Jake Bolton, who 
is a trainer of race horses, blinds her 
to all his good qualities, and she en- 
dures much adversity and nearly sus- 
tains complete moral shipwreck be- 
fore she comes at last into the safe 
haven of her desire. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


“His Family.” By Ernest Poole, au- 
thor of “The Harbor.” 

The publication of a new novel by 
the author of “The Harbor,” is an 
event of great importance in the liter- 
ary world. Rarely has an American 
story met with the success enjoyed by 
that book, and confident have the crit- 
ics been in their predictions as to Mr. 
Poole’s future work. These predic- 
tions would seem to be fully realized in 
this volume. “His Family” has to do 
with a father and his three daughters, 
and their life in the midst of the mod- 
ern city’s conflicting currents. These 
daughters are very different, one from 
the other, in character, and the way in 
which individually they realize earlier 
ideals or ambitions of their parent, the 
manner in which he sees himself in 
them, is one of the most interesting 
qualities of a work that is tense with 
emotion, alight with vision and vitally 
interesting from the start to the close. 

- $1.50 net. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


“The Treloars,” by Mary Fisher, au- 
thor of “The Journal of a Recluse,” 
“A General Survey of Literature,” 
etc. 

Each season a few books stand out 
commandingly because of certain dom- 
inant traits which the rank and file do 
not possess. When, for example, “The 
Journal of a Recluse” first appeared, 
quietly and anonymously, a few years 
ago, it elicited remarkable praise, and 
its vogue has widened continually 
among discerning readers. Now the 


author’s name is announced on the title 


page of a new novel that in its own 
way is no less remarkable. It may be 
broadly classified as a satire, a story 
which mercilessly scathes some of the 
pet foibles of society. Its characters, 
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while clearly sketched, are merely 
foils to this higher purpose. 

The action revolves around the home 
of the Treloars, a family living near 
Berkeley, California. The father is a 
retired clergyman whose chief delight 
is to debate with his friend, Dr. Parker, 
on the respective merits of spiritual- 
ism and materialism. Meanwhile, the 
younger Treloar enters a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper office, and undertakes 
to bring idealism into its hurried pre- 
cincts only to find himself fighting a 
losing battle. A further disturbing ele- 
ment is his German friend, Max Giet- 
mann, frankly anarchistic, who founds 
“The Dawn,” a magazine of protest 
against everybody and everything. 
Amid this maze of conflicting ideals, 
we see a group of exceedingly likable 
young people, from the capable Mar- 
garet Treloar and her friend, Dorothy 
Parker, to the late arrival, but one of 
the finest of the lot, Dan Holman, 
fresh from the battlefields of Europe. 
Even the actress Nita, with a touch of 
the adventuress, has a likable side. 
Every character is invested with a 
marked personality, but the chief value 
of the book is its incisive comments on 
social and ethical problems of to-day. 

$1.35 net. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York. 


“The Californiacs,” by Inez Haynes 

Irwin. 

In an altogether delightful little es- 
say, Mrs. Irwin sketches some of the 
charms of the country on the Pacific 
Slope, and especially of San Francisco. 
In a spirit of clever satire she pokes 
fun at the people out there who are 
conversationally enthusiastic to the 
exclusion of all topics but that of local 
charm. Yet as the essay progresses, 
one is often led to think that the author 
is as good a booster as the people she 
so humorously berates for the same of- 
fense, and it is with no great surprise 
that one learns at last that the essay is 
a confession and not an indictment. 

Here is the finale, a fair sample of 
the whole: “It takes the stranger into 
its great warm, beating, mother heart. 
If you are sad it makes you glad. It 
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infuses you with its working spirit. It 
inspires you with its fighting spirit. It 
asks you to work and fight with it. 
Massachusetts never permitted me to 
work or fight for it. Woman is as yet 
in no real sense a citizen there. And 
the result is that I love California as 
I love no other State, and San Fran- 
cisco as I love no other city. I have no 
real criticism to bring against the Cali- 


forniac. In fact, reader—ah, I see, 
you've guessed it. I’m a Californiac 
myself.” 


75 cents net. A. M. Robertson, San 
Francisco, California. 


“The Unhallowed Harvest,” by Homer 
Greene, author of “The Lincoln Con- 
script,” “Pickles,” “Sap,” etc. 


This is the story of a man who 
makes a strong and determined fight 
for his ideal; namely Christian justice 
for rich and poor alike. It is impres- 
sive and convincing, portraying char- 
acters each with a strength of purpose 
that is not to be turned aside. The 
reader is carried along to the last page 
as interested in the outcome of the 
struggle as any one of the participants. 
The action is unusual in that so many 
characters are portrayed. Not once 
does Farral himself stand out as a 
remarkable force, but grouped about 
him are men and women of unusual 
force. All these act and react upon one 
another, and each contributes his or 
her share to the success or failure of 
Farrar’s scheme of the attainment of 
Christian justice. 

$1.35 net. George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia. 





“A Fool’s Commentary of Scripture 
and Doctrine,” by Pater Guilielmus. 
The Christian ministry may not 

agree with all that is said by Pater Gui- 

lielmus, but they will find in his com- 
mentaries suggestions for a hundred 

sermons. He does not sermonize. A 

brief comment on the given topic is all 

that is said. The reader is left to elab- 

orate his own sermons. To many a 


thinking man the volume will prove a 
mouthpiece, giving bold expression to 
his half-held convictions and assuring 


him of his right to think, to speak and 
to smile. 

80 cents net. Sherman, French & 
Company, Boston. 


“The Son of His Father,” by Ridgwell 
Cullum, author of “The Men Who 
Wrought,” “The Way of the 
Strong,” “The Night Riders,” etc. 
This is a story which takes the 

reader from the financial center of 

New York to the coal region of Mon- 

tana. Most of the action takes place 

in the West, a locality in which the au- 
thor is at home in vividly portraying 
character, action and colorful back- 
ground. In this Western land the son 
shows the inherent genius for financial 
manipulation which has made the 
father a power in the land. His father 
offers him a pardnership in his $25,- 

000,000 business if he will make $100,- 

000 in a year, and the young man 

starts on the task. His experience is 

dashed with all kinds of wild adven- 
tures in the West—and Miss Hazel. 

Once the reader is started on these ad- 

ventures, he will read to the close of 

the entertaining book. 

Illustrated by Douglas Duer. $1.35 
net. George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 





“A Desk Book of Words Frequently 

Mispronounced.” 

This work may perhaps be described 
as the most important treatise on the 
pronunciation of English words which 
has been published since the appear- 
ance of James Buchanan’s “Essay To- 
ward Establishing a Standard for an 
Elegant and Uniform Pronunciation of 
the English Language,” in 1766, and 
John Walker’s “Critical Pronouncing 
Dictionary,” in 1791. The first con- 
tained a bare list of words respelled 
for pronunciation; the second, in ad- 
dition to indicating the pronunciations 
preferred by its author, gave also 
those of the recognized authorities. 





Christ or Nietzsche ? 


A pamphlet, recently written and 
distributed in Germany, contends that 
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Germans, and especially von Hinden- 
burg, have full right to the privileges 
of the superman. Just what these 
privileges are and in what way op- 
posed to the democratic conception of 
government is interestingly and fairly 
told in “The Will to Freedom, or The 
Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel 
of Christ,” by John Neville Figgis 
(Scribner’s.) 





Campaign Diary of a French Officer, 
by Sous Lt. Rene Nicholas, French 
Infantry. 

For vividness it would be hard to 
match this brief story of the front, 
and not so much because it was writ- 
ten by a Frenchman as because it is 
a genuine diary. The actual diary, 
one learns, bears blood-stains and 
smears of mud, and is pierced by a 
hole made by a tiny piece of shell. 
The printed book is quite as realisti- 
cally thrilling as if it bore the scars 
of the original. In only one instance 
is the diary form abandoned. Lieut. 
Nicolas was shot and lay for some 
hours between the lines in the Artois 
offensive of May, 1915, and perforce 
had to write about the most remarkable 
episode in a remarkable chronicle 
while lying on a hospital cot. This 
story first appeared in Atlantic Month- 
ly, and attracted widespread attention. 





$1.25 net. Houghton, Miflin Co., 
Boston. 
“The Eternal Husband.” By Fyodor 


Dostoevsky. Translated from the 

Russian by Constance Garnett. 

“This book,” says William Lyon 
Phelps in his Essays on Russian Nov- 
elists, “has genuine humor’—a com- 
ment that one cannot often make on 
Dostoevsky’s work. Here the great 
Russian realist is dealing with the old 
triangle, but to this theme he gives an 
original variation. He presents an ab- 
normal character in abnormal circum- 
stances. The volume is an interesting 
addition to Mrs. Garnett’s excellent 
series. 

$1.50. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


“Agamenticus, the Purple Hill,” by 

Ethel Morse. 

A mountain and a camp: Agamenti- 
cus is both. Here gathered Owaissa 
(Blue Bird), guardian of the mystic 
name, and Wa-ye-ka (story teller) with 
the Camp Fire Girls. Interwoven in 
a story which every one will find en- 
tertaining and charming is a message 
of particular worth to those interested 
in Camp Fires. Owaissa met the same 
problems which other guardians are 
trying to answer, and that she met 
them with wisdom is proved by the 
fact that she is well known as one of 
the most successful Camp Fire guar- 
dians. One perplexing question—what 
to do in the special Camp Fire meet- 
ings of each month—was interestingly 
answered by Owaissa’s programs for 
Ceremonial Day, Nature Day, Home 
Day, and World Day. 

$1.00 net. Sherman, Clay & Co., 
New York. 





Baroness Souiny, whose “Russia of 
Yesterday and Tomorrow” will appear 
this month, is stated to be in America 
studying the country with the view to 
a future interpretation of American 
women, in whom she is deeply inter- 
ested. The contrast between the Rus- 
sian woman and the American is not, 
from the Russian noblewoman’s stand- 
point, entirely in favor of the Ameri- 
can. 

The Century Company, New York. 





Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL. D., 
has furnished in this excellent refer- 
ence book on pronunciation something 
that every professional and business 
man should have at his elbow, and is 
indispensable to every student of the 
English tongue. No lawyer, church- 
man or teacher should be without it. 
Every public speaker, be he in poli- 
tics, on the platform or the stage, will 
find it a standard guide to pronuncia- 


‘ tion and a veritable vade-mecum re- 


flecting the best usage as indicated by 
the dictionaries of the present time 
and conditions. 

Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
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“Milady’s House Plants,” by F. E. 

Palmer. 

This is a complete instructor and 
guide to success, with flowers in the 
home, including a noteworthy chapter 
on the ideal sun parlor. It furnishes 
excellent ideas on Mr. Palmer’s life- 
long observations and experience. The 
book is lucid, complete and compact; it 
is all real and reliable. Plants which 
won't do well are not recommended. It 
excels in many other respects. One of 
its notable features is the interesting 
and educational illustrations contained 
therein, the latter posted exclusively 
for this work by Mr. Palmer, showing 
how te “take cuttings,” repot plants, 
and so forth. 

Another feature is a special chapter 
on Sun Parlors or Conservatories, the 
reading of which will be enjoyed even 
by those women who cannot as yet af- 
ford to have one—but have expecta- 
tions. In this chapter Mr. Palmer 
strikes an absolutely new note, taking 
issues with the architects and all the 
precedents followed by them up to this 
day, particularly as to the interior 
planning of such structures. 

The text is not at all confined to the 
care of plants in the house, but carries 
the work forward throughout the entire 
year—giving in detail the method of 
renewing the life of the plants by tak- 
ing them into the open in the spring, 
caring for them through the summer, 
and bringing them back into the house 
in the fall in full health and vigor, and 
ready to grace the home all through the 
dreary winter. 

Copiously illustrated with photos. 
Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth $1 net. A. 
T. De La Mare Company, 438 West 
37th street, New York. 





“Practical Landscape Gardening,” by 
Robert B. Cridland. 


Owing to the disturbed condition of 
the many countries in the world, per- 
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haps none of the many vocations of 
man has been more affected than the 
quiet one of gardening. And this does 
not concern gardening in the old world 
in particular; it concerns gardening in 
every portion of the new world as well, 
in the States of the apples and potatoes 
as well as those of the orange groves 
and early tomatoes. Were justice and 
mercy used in the disposal of the 
earth’s vast bounty of fruits, vegetables 
and flowers, the home life of many 
children would not be robbed of what 
should be the heritage of every child, 
fresh fruit and vegetables, and much 
of the discussion of the day regarding 
the high cost of living would lose the 
foundation for its support. In time, 
these wrongs will be righted, and those 
who are quietly laboring to teach the 
multitude how to conduct profitable 
gardens and to realize the real value 
of growing things, are the pioneer 
teachers who are educating the nation 
in the problem of foodstuffs 

Such a man is Robert B. Cridland, 
who, in his recent book, “Practical 
Landscape Gardening,” at once com- 
mands the interest of the reader, points 
out the limitless possibilities of what 
can be done with the soil, and carries 
him out through his own kitchen into 
the garden, and inspires him or her to 
set to work and plant. The amateur 
gardener is not left, however, to begin 
his work in an unenlightened manner, 
but holding his pencil and camera fit- 
tingly, he beautifully illustrates every 
step of the way. There is a wealth of 
instruction and sound advice in “Prac- 
tical Landscape Gardening,” that con- 
tributes a charm which is ever associ- 
ated with nature at its best. The sum- 
mer of our childhood is brought back, 
and perhaps herein lies much of our 
love for this book. The past has its 
memories that bless the present its 
duties to perform. 

$1.65 postpaid. A. T. De La Mare 
Company, Publishers, New York. 
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Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. x. 

Delivered in your home free of charge. Old instruments 
taken as partial payment in exchange. Time Payments 

If i ited. send fcr catalogues today. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO Co. 
189 Boylston Street 

















Stories Wanted 


We want stories, articles, 
poems, etc. for our new 
publication, “‘Real Stories” 
Payment on acceptance. 
Offers submitted. We also 
buy material for ‘“ The 
Cosmos.” Send what you 
have for free examination. 
Enclose stamps for return 
if unavailable. Address 


Cosmos Magazine 
404 Sixth Street Washington, D.C. 











BOOK MSS. WANTED 


For Consideration, With View 
to Issue in Volume Form. 


Express or Mail to 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS ASSOCIATION 
835 Broadway New York 






















Cow's milk is the logical substitute for mother's milk and 
Eagle Brand has shown by sixty years of successful use 
as an infant food that it possesses many advantages not 
available in any other form of cow's milk, It keeps ae 
and w until It is easily di 

easily prepared, thus qveidiag the uncertainties gested. 
cult modifications. Then you can be sure of getting it 


when you want it. 
Write for Booklet 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


New ¥ ork 
“ Leaders of Quality ’’ 


















Established 1857 
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MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO - - CALIFORNIA 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


College Preparatory 
Grammar and Primary Departments 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO YOUNGER COELDREN 











Do Business "by Mail_ 
It’s profitable, with accurate 
Our ca’ contains vital infemmation oa Balk on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 997% guaranteed. Such as: 













prices and sampies of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould 1025-H Olive St. St. Louis 


Ross-Gould 








Mailing 
hRaestS St.Louis 
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BACK EAST 
EXCURSIONS 


SALE DATES: 


July 1, 2, 16, 17, 24, 25, 31 
August 1, 14, 15, 28, 29 
September 4, 5 


SOME FARES: 


(DIRECT ROUTES) 


re $ 62.50 
Omaha, Kansas City ........... 67.50 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio... 70.00 
New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis 77.50 


EEE eas, eee 80.00 
Minneapolis, St. Paul .......... 84.45 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore.... 116.00 
New York, Philadelphia ........ 118.20 
I, sinict Shake ah aly deat dss indsteet oa 120.20 


Proportionately low fares to many other 
points. 


Going Limit—15 days; Return Limit— 
3 mos. from date of sale (but not later 
than Oct. 31.) STOPOVERS: Going— 
east of California state line; Returning— 
at all points. See Agents. 


Southern Pacific 


Write for folder on the Apache Trail of Arizona 
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Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
TULLER Home Comforts 











Purify the 
Complexion 





Do not be 
troubled with 
‘complexion ills, 
Keep themcon- 
cealed while 
you are treating 
them. You can do 
this instantly with 


Gouraud’s ad 


Oriental Cream 


It will alsoassist you to overcome“‘those 

ills” at the same time if they do not ori- 

ginate internally. Renders to the skin a 

soft, pearly-white appearance. 
Send 10c. for trial size 























NEW 





HOTEL TULLER 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
ward car, get off at Adams Ave. 






ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double 
200 ys fa ps 2.00 * 3.00 * = 






FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
37 Great Jones St... New York City 







100 e « 2.50 “ 4.00 ** 

100 “ “ “ $3 to$5 “ 4.50 “* 

Total, 600 Outside Rooms’ All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors—Agent's New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Exceliente 


























17 COLORED 5x6 VIEWS OF 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


AND ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 35c. 





SEVENTEEN Pictures of the Rocky Mountains 
SEVENTEEN Pictures of Pikes Peak 
SEVENTEEN Pictures of Yellowstone Park 





THREE SETS AND 3 YEARS SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 





You Will Like the Western Atmosphere 





WESTERN STORIES of adventure. Pictures of THE 
GREAT GLORIES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 





SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MAGAZINE 
704 QUINCY BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 
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FOR SALE! $2,100 


EASY TERMS 


20 Acres on “Las Uvas” Creek 


Santa Clara County, Cal. 


“Las Uvas” is the finest mountain stream 
in Santa Clara County. 


Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 
New Almaden and Gilroy. 


Perfect climate. 


Land is a gentle slope, almost level, border- 
ing on “Las Uvas.” 


Several beautiful sites on the property for 
country home. 


Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 
Splendid trout fishing. 


Good automobile roads to Morgan Hill 9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 
to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose 21 
miles. 


For Further Particulars Address, 


Owner, 259 Minna Street 


San Francisco - - California 
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The 
Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE 


A book for hustling Real Estate “Boosters,” 
Promoters, Town builders, and everyone 
who owns, sells, rents or leases real estate 
of any kind. 


Containing inside information 
not generally, known, “Don'ts” in 
Real Estate ““Pointers,’’ Specific 
Legal Forms, ete. 

Apart from the agent, operator 
or contractor, there is much to be 
found in its contents that will 
prove of great value to all who 
wish to be posted on Valuation, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Leases, 
Evictions, ete. The cost might be 
saved many hundred times over in 
one transaction. 

The new 1916 edition contains 
the Torren’s system of registra- 
tion, Available U. 8S. Lands for 
Homesteads. The A. B. C.’s of 
Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation Act, 
Income Tax Law, Employer's Li- 
ability Act. Statute of Frauds, 
How to Sell Real Estate, How to 
Become a Notary Public, or Com 





of Deeds, and other Useful Information. 
Cloth. 256 Pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
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The Vose Player Piano 

is so constructed that even a little 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family, In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. 

Catalogue and literature sent on request to those 
a wes Send today. 
You should become a satisfied ownerofa , ~ 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 189 Boylston St., Boston, ting 


























Make Moving a Comfort 


The New Way—The Easy Way 


By auto trucks and employing the well known 
reliable expert San Francisco firm 


Dixon Transfer 
Storage Company 


ECONOMY AND TIME SAVERS 


Manager Leo Dixon has had many years of 
varied experience in this special and Intricate 
business from moving the goods and outfit- 
tings of a huge store to the intricate and 
varied furnishings of a home. The firm has 
the best up-to-date equipment to meet the 
most difficult problems, and guarantees satis- 
faction at moderate rates. 


Packing Pianos and Furniture for 
Shipment a Specialty 
Fire-proof Storage Furnished 


TRY THEM! 
Headquarters: 86-88 Turk St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 











THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 
The Largest Training School 


of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bidg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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Subscription---$6 a Year. 


The Living Age Co. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Subscribe for the 


LIVING AGE 


IF YOU WANT every aspect of the great European War pre- 
sented every week, in articles by the ablest English writers. 





IF YOU WANT the leading English reviews, magazines and 
journals sifted for you and their most important articles repro- 
duced in convenient form without abridgment. 


IF YOU WANT the Best Fiction, the Best Essays and the 
Best Poetry to be found in contemporary periodical literature. 


IF YOU WANT more than three thousand pages of fresh and 
illuminating material during the year, reaching you in weekly 
instalments, at the cost of a single subscription. 


IF YOU WANT to find out for yourself the secret of the hold 
which THE LIVING AGE has kept upon a highly intelligent 
constituency for more than seventy years. 





Specimen Copies Free 
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Your 


Vacation 


SHOULD MEAN 
Rest-- Health-- Pleasure 


There are hundreds of Mountain and 


Seaside resorts only a few hours away. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Alameda Beaches 

Monterey Bay Points 

Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts 
Shasta Resorts—Sierra Resorts 
Yosemite—Lake Tahoe 

Lake County Resorts 

Klamath Lake Region 

Crater Lake—Huntington Lake 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 


Write for Free Booklet—state region you 


prefer. We will gladly assist you in arrang- 


ng a delightful tip. ASK ANY AGENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the Apache 
Trail of Arizona 











War Creates Big Demand for Tai a 
Railroad Inspectors“ TM 
RS 9 





$125 A Month and “| r 
All Expenses 


“Do your bit” by helping pre- 
vent accidents and traffic con- 
gestion. 

War supplies and the new 8-hour 
law have created a tremendous de- 
mand for trained Traffic Inspectors 
at $125 a month and all expenses. 
A New Profession With Wonderful Opportunities for Advance- 

ment and Travel 

Demand for our graduates far exceeds the supply—from railroads through- 
out America. Three months course, during spare time, thoroughly pre- 
pares intelligent men of fair education. Ask for our Illustrated Booklet 
H 6. Address 


FRONTIER PREP. SCHOOL, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE, the 
~ modern scientific inven- 
\ tion, the wonderful new dis- 
covery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial 
to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address today. 





C. E. BROOKS, 263 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 











10 Years Copies Wanted of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY—We de- 
sire copies of the Overland Monthly from 
December 1877 to January 1886, 
to complete our files. Liberal premium 
will be paid. Manager 


~~ 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
259 Minna Street San Francisco 


DSON Freight Forwarding Co, Reduced 
household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


1537 Boatmen’'s Bank Bldg. 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 
y St. Louis 


324 Whitehall Bldg., N. Y 
435 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 855 Monadnock Bldg., 
272 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. San Francisco 
518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS ¢2ncer; ,soltre 

? tetter, old sores 

catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neural- 
la, stiff joints, piles, cured or no charge. Write 
or particulars and free samples. 

ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs Ark: 


GOURAD’S ORIENTAL BEAUTY LEAVES 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion, Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 











Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 





Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Address, 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 





' TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic | 
Why pay from 25c to 75c 


a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the-‘‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION’”’ for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 
is the price. 

Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 
refund the money: 


Regular Price 


HUGUENOTS Smith $1 00 
IL TROVATORE Smith 

LAST HOPE Gottschalk 
MOCKING BIRD Hoffman 
NORMA Leybach 
RIGOLETTO Liszt 
SILVER SPRING Mason 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM Smith 
MOONLIGHT SONATA Beethoven 
LAST SMILE Wollenhaupt 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 
| 259 MINNA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
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